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ON THE COVER 


Credit unions have caught on with 
the Air Force. The Air Force's 
office of community service has 
been instructed to prepare a reg- 
ulation which will encourage credit 
union establishment on all bases. 
For one reason why, see the story 
on page 12. 
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Setting up Small Businesses 


The community credit union in Sterling, Colorado, has helped start a lot of members in 
business for themselves, and backed up others who needed money for expansion 
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ME Average Small Businessman 
in Sterling, Colorado, probably 
owes his business to the community 
credit union. 

Wilfrid Foxhaven does; he runs a 
gas transport. Pete Hoppol does; he 
operates a service station. Wayne 
Rossen does; he runs an elevator. 
Elbert Coats does; he’s an auto spe- 
cialist. 

Up one street and down another in 
Sterling you see small businessmen 
who either got in business, or ex- 
panded their business, or kept their 
business through bad times, thanks 


to the Sterling Community Federal 
Credit Union. 

Last year alone, with loan volume 
nearly $1 million, the Sterling credit 
union made 87 loans for investments 
in business ventures. These business 
loans totaled $210,821. In the past 
ten years the credit union’s business 
loans probably totaled more than $1 
million. 

Some of these small businessmen 
got their credit union loans after 
being rejected by the banks. Others 
have always made a practice of going 
to the credit union first. 


A malted milk stand, a beauty par- 
lor, a motor court and a feed mix- 
ng business are among those that 
have been helped by the credit union 
staff. You can see the staff in picture 


number four 


Vost of the business loans run 
iround $2,000 to $4,000. But they 
run as low as $400 and as high as 
$33,000. Only once has a co-signer 
had to pay off on a business loan 
made through the credit union. 

This liberal mixture of small busi- 
ness loans helps make the Sterling 


Credit Union a _ thriving enterprise. 


For the past five years the directors 
have declared a 4 percent dividend 
on shares and for the past two years 
a 10 percent interest refund. 

In Sterling’s case the power that 
turns credit union capital into small 
business finance comes from an ag- 
gressive credit committee. It meets 
two, maybe three. times a week and 
is “on call” constantly. 

\ Bridge reporter interviewed some 
small businessmen financed by the 
credit union. This is what they said: 


Set up feed grinder 
James K. (Jim) Lindsey has never 
borrowed a dollar from a bank, but 
he owes his business to credit union 
loans. He’s a custom feed grinder, 
cattle feed and 
molasses with the native grains which 


preparing mixing 
provide Logan County a steady source 
ot income. 

In 1948 Lindsey moved into Ster- 
ling with a feed grinding gang from 
Kaw Dehydrating Company in To- 
peka, Kansas. That winter and the 
next he worked in Sterling, return- 
ng to Topeka in the summers. In the 
winter of .1950 he decided against 
moving any more. His son was near- 
ing school age, and Lindsey didn’t 
want to be shuttling the boy in and 
out of school. 


He joined the credit union, his 
first membership in such an organ- 
ization, and in the spring of 1950 
got a $4,400 loan to buy some used 
equipment. He started with a 24-inch 
grinder and little more save plenty of 
know-how. In the seven years since 
borrowed another $10,000 
and now has a 


he has 
36-inch grinder, a 
molasses truck and a fork truck. 

Lindsey's work takes iron-man en- 
durance. The feed-grinding season is 
during the winter, when cattle must 
be fed prepared feeds because snow 
and ice cover the natural feed. Lind- 
sey either heads a three-man crew in 
the fields or works three men. This 
winter he had to take time out and 
give his health some overdue care, 
but his credit-union-financed grinder 
has stayed busy. 


Hamburgers and malts 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Nelson don’t 
have to take the abuse from weather 
that Jim Lindsey does, but they work 
long hours the year around in their 
malt shop. It’s a clean, tidy ham- 
burger and frozen-cream stand about 
a block from a public school and less 
than a half-block from the credit 
union office. 

Charlie Nelson’s membership in 
the Sterling credit union goes back 
to 1938 when he was a school cus- 
todian. He never had done anything 
but odd jobs until a couple of years 
ago when he opened a cafe at Hol- 
yoke, a small town near Sterling. 
Then in July, 1956, he had a chance 
to buy the complete stock in the malt 
shop for $400. The credit 
furnished the cash. 


union 


Each day at noon the Nelsons are 
snowed under. It takes the Nelsons 
and three or four high school girls 
to handle the rush of hamburger and 
malt orders. The hours are long and 
the work continuous, but Charles 
Nelson supports six people off the 
malt shop which the credit union 
helped him buy. 


A welding business 


Rankin Thomas, 53, and his son, 
Lee Wood, 28, may be well on their 
way to dominating the important ma- 
chine shop business in Sterling. Their 
Palco Welding Works caters to oil 
business. “We work the oil business 
pretty good,” Lee Wood says, “and 
we treat the boys good. The steel 
strike in 1955 pretty near got us, but 
Mr. Poole carried us. We couldn’t 
make our payments.” 

Lee Wood arrived in Sterling from 
Paleo, Kansas, March 21, 1954, and 
worked as a welder, a trade he had 
learned from his dad. Lee traded in 
his car for his first welding truck, 
and Paleo Welding Works was 
formed soon after. 

In December, 1954, Lee got a $300 
credit union loan to make a down 
payment on a house. Then he bor- 
rowed $4,800 to buy another truck 
and complete welding rig. 

Now Palco Welding Works has 
four trucks and five welders. The 
father-son team owns its building, has 
about $35,000 invested in machinery 
and is looking for the long, steady 
haul which will help them pay back 
the credit union. Lee Wood puts it, 
“To me the credit union is run by a 
bunch of honest people. They care 
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what happens to you.” 

Mrs. Ila Strunk’s work tools are 
scissors and hair dryers instead of 
blow torches and wire pliers. She 
operates one of Sterling’s largest 
beauty shops in the same location 
where she has been twenty-one years. 
When the Bridge reporter visited her 
she had just a week ago installed 
five new hair dryers. A $1,200 credit 
union loan paid for them. 

Mrs. Strunk and her husband 
joined the credit union in 1947. Since 
then she has borrowed a total of $2,- 
330 to keep her four-booth shop 
among the 


town’s best. It gives 


Charlie Poole particular pleasure to 
okay Mrs. Strunk’s loan applications 


because she graduated from Sterling 
High School under him when he was 
high school principal and before he 
entered credit union work. 


Expanding a motor court 


William (Bill) Venohr runs the 
Plaza Motor Courts directly across 
the street from the credit union office. 
The Bridge reporter called on him in 
February, the slowest month of the 
year for Venohr’s 24-unit court. He 
carried the smell of fresh paint from 
his workshop where he was tending 
to mid-winter maintenance. 

Bill Venohr was born and raised 
in Watlersdorf, Germany. His father 
was a member of the village Raif- 
feisen Verein (society), the fore- 
runner of the credit union. Young 
Venohr came to this country and be- 
came a livestock buyer for Armour 
& Company. That work eventually 
settled him in Sterling, where in 1950 
he entered the motel business. 
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“Sterling is a good resting place,” 
Venohr explains. A credit union loan 
didn’t put him in the motel business, 
but an $18,000 loan from the credit 
union helped him consolidate some 
debts and begin a remodeling pro- 
gram which has made his motel one 
of the finest on U.S. Highway 138. 

Those five thriving businesses show 
why the Sterling Credit Union holds 
such prestige in its community. Small 
businessmen have found it a source 
of dependable and convenient credit. 

The Sterling Community Federal 
Credit Union was chartered July 21, 
1938, with $90 assets. Originally the 
credit union was suggested for the 
First Methodist Church, but the then- 
pastor disliked the suggestion and 
blunted that effort. The credit union 
originated as a cooperative enter- 
prise, but was soon changed to a com- 
munity type. As such it serves virtu- 
ally all of Logan County, where ap- 
proximately 25,000 people live in an 
area just larger than the State of 
Delaware. Any Logan County citizen 
is eligible for membership. 

The credit union’s membership 
reached 2,431 on December 31, 1956. 
Members’ savings stood at $1,.239,- 
841.18 on the same date—another 
steadily-climbing figure. Last year the 
average loan, including loans for all 
purposes, was $842.45 and average 
shareholding was $510. ° 


Oil adds to growth 


In number of loans made and 
amounts loaned, however, the credit 
union has had a brief spurt and is 
now levelling off. Oil, with its multi- 


ple economic blessings and problems, 


hit Logan County in a commercial 
way in 1952. Oil workers, eager for 
local credit, swarmed into town and 
the credit union started answering 
their needs. 

One big loan item in the early 
1950’s was house trailers. Also, new 
houses for the newly prosperous, real 
estate money for investors and home 
established. 
Credit union loan volume jumped 
from $889,949.25 in 1952 to $1,021.- 
500.36 in 1953 and to an all-time 
high of $1,022,885.81 in 1954. Total 
income, total expenses and net in- 
come kept pace with the growth. 


improvements for the 


Trailers were trouble 


Sterling’s sudden spurt has slowed 
now, and the credit union has sim- 
mered down somewhat. Its loan 
volume last year, for instance, was 
$994,937.30. or about $25.000 below 
the record 1954. Of the money loaned 
last year $680,075.91 was to members 
on 830 applications, $219,500 was to 
other credit unions and $375,000 was 
invested in savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

Several things caused the slacken- 
ing-up in loan volume, treasurer- 
manager Poole says. “For one thing 
we began watching the loans a little 
closer. We got hurt on a few of those 
trailer house loans. We would lend a 
guy money on a trailer and he’d make 
one payment. The next month we 
would get a letter from him in Casper, 
Wyoming, or somewhere else. For 
another thing the banks began lib- 
eralizing their loan policy. A new 
industrial bank was just starting, and 
they got some of our customers. Also 
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THE SMALL BUSINESS PICTURE IN 
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the oil boom slowed down a bit, and 
crops didn’t come in too well.” 

Despite the oil development, Logan 
County was and still is principally an 
agricultural area. Its big money crops 
in order of total value are wheat, 
sugar beets, barley, corn, alfalfa, field 
beans, oats, sorghums, millets and 
wild hay. 

Stock feeding pumps money stead- 
ily into the county and city economy. 
Cattle feeding is estimated to be a 
$20,000,000 annual enterprise, with 
some 80,000 head fattened annually 
in feed lots. With 623,761 acres of 
grazing land and 31,281 head of 
range cattle, Logan County is Colo- 
rado’s second largest livestock pro- 
ducer. 

By official count Sterling’s 1950 
population was 7,538. The 1952 city 
directory put the figure at 9,652, and 
a 1955 estimate was 12,500. Bank 
deposits, building permits, postal re- 
ceipts and retail sales have shown 
similar gains. 

The credit union not only kept 
pace with the county’s growth, but 
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CUNA’S NEW 
MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 





The Sterling Community Credit Union is the home credit union 


of H. Vance Austin, who 


ame Managing Director of the Credit 


Union National Association on March 1. 

Austin and his wife helped organize this credit union in 1938. He 
helped obtain the change in charter that converted the credit union 
from a co-op to a community basis. He was its first treasurer, and 
he served as its president for five years. 


actually anticipated and preceeded it. 
From 1938 to 1948 the credit union 
did business from a small downtown 
location. After the building owner 
gave notice that she intended to re- 
model the building and raise the rent 
considerably, the credit union sacri- 
ficed its downtown location for more 
room and a home of its own. Charlie 
Poole, Fidele Guenzi and Louie Rieke, 
three longtime members, bought a 
plot of land about eight blocks from 
the business center and constructed 
a small masonry building for the 
credit union home. The credit union 
rents its space, a central office with 
handy counter and ample room for 
the desks of Poole, an assistant treas- 
urer and two secretaries, plus a 
directors’ conference room. 


It’s convenient 


As a convenient place to do busi- 
ness, the Sterling Community Federal 
Credit Union is a model. About 95 
percent of its business is done across 
the counter, with the other 5 per cent 
by mail. Office hours are 9 to 5:30 


daily and 9 to noon Saturday. On the 
average day, between 60 and 75 per- 
sons will come in to make a share 
deposit, a loan payment or both. In 
its 19-year history the credit union 
has made loans ranging from $10 to 
$33,000. 

There’s only one Negro family in 
Sterling, and they are longtime credit 
union members. There are a number 
of Spanish American families, and 
many of them have credit union- 
financed homes or cars. 


Two credit committees 


The board of directors has made 
some by-law changes to keep pace 
with the credit union’s growth. For 
one, they rescinded a former rule 
which limited a man to serving two 
two-year terms in succession in any 
one office. Too much talent and en- 
thusiasm and willing work potential 
was lost as a result of that rule, they 
felt. Now Rieke, the credit cominittee 
chairman, is serving his third term. 
Interestingly, every member of the 
credit committee is a former chair- 
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man of that group, and the credit 
committee has alternate members 
who meet with the regular commit- 
tee “on call.” 

Whether it’s a farmer wanting to 
buy feed for his hogs or a business- 
man wanting to expand his firm, each 
loan applicant gets personal and con- 
fidential consideration. Either treas- 
urer-manager Poole or his assistant, 
Carl Waltz, meets with the applicant 
in the separate conference room. 
“Especially for new members,” Poole 
says, “we try to dispel the idea that 
a credit union is just another lending 
agency. We point out the democratic 
fact that the credit union is owned 
by the members and that no man has 
more than one vote in its control. We 
don’t find the 1 percent per month 
interest rate hard to explain, because 
we talk in terms of how much is the 
money going to cost the borrower. 
We will show him that we can lend 
him money cheaper than somebody 
else, or we'll show the borrower that 
he can get his money cheaper some- 
where else if that is true.” 


Wants higher limit 
Poole believes that the $400 fed- 
eral limit on signature loans is out- 
dated. He would have the limit raised 
to $1000. “After all,” he argues, 
‘when you lend more, you're depend- 


pend on him, you ought to be able 
to depend on the borrower.” Also, 
Poole believes that his credit union 
has lost some loans because of the 
three-year repayment limit, and he 
would raise that limit to five years. 

Not only does the credit committee 
meet as often as necessary, with either 
Poole or Waltz meeting with them, 
but board of directors meetings are 
held subject to call. The Sterling 
Credit Union has no educational com- 
mittee as such, but the board of di- 
rectors takes that as part of its job. 


The auditing problem 


“The weak link in our chain, and 
I don’t think we’re unusual,” Poole 
says, “is our supervisory committee. 
Not that we don’t have good mem- 
bers, but it is just impossible to get 
them to make an audit more often 
than quarterly. Oh, it might do some 
good to have one of the credit com- 
mittee members move over to the 
supervisory committee, but we feel 
that our first job is to get the money 
back to the members, and that cer- 
tainly is what our credit committee 
does.” 

No small part of the Sterling Credit 
Union’s success is attributed to its 
advertising and educational program. 
Last year that took a $1,645.58 bite 
out of the total expenses of $29,- 


money went to local newspapers, 
radio, about $50 per month to news- 
paper and $300 per year on radio. 

The Sterling credit union feels 
strongly about benefits gained from 
league and national association mem- 
bership. They spent more than $300 
last year on material from CUNA 
Supply Cooperative, including copies 
of every release which applied to 
their problems. 

Last year the Sterling Credit Union 
had $82,804.65 includin z 
$63,288.14 interest on loans to mem- 
bers, $11,904.17 on investments in 


income, 


savings and loan associations, $5,- 
783.38 on loans to other credit unions 
and $1,828.96 on other income. 

One feature of the credit union 
which Poole likes to mention is its 
family membership. Some families 
run as high as fifteen or twenty mem- 
bers, each with a savings account. 
And there are a couple of proud 
grandfathers who see that each grand- 
child gets a five-dollar account the 
day he is born. “You can’t beat mem- 
bership like that,” Poole boasts. 

The Sterling Community Federal 
Credit Union is a medel of how well 
a credit union can serve a com- 
munity’s needs. In the process it has 
hung at least one record: It was the 
first federal community type credit 
union in the United States to reach 


749.73. Much 


ing on the co-signer. If you can de- 


B.C. League, Hamilton chapter 
win Credit Union Day awards 


TEYHE British Columbia Credit Union League and the 


Hamilton District Credit Union Chapter won top 
honors in the 1956 Credit Union Day publicity contest. 
Bronze plaques will be awarded the winners at the May 
Annual Meeting in Omaha, Neb. 


League and chapter Credit Union Day publicity entries 
were judged by Herb Jacobs, Madison, Wis. newspaper- 
man and Prof. Scott M. Cutlip, University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism. 


Judges chose the B. C. League entry on the basis of 
“quality, variety and amount of useful information 
about the credit union movement which got into print or 
broadcast”. 


(he Hamilton District Chapter entry impressed the 
judges for its “variety of activities as against most chap 
ters putting all chips on one day, the banquet”. It also 
commended “the well-rounded program which presumably 
penetrated many different groups and segments of the 


community”. 


The annual Credit Union Day publicity contest is spon- 


the advertising 


the $1 million mark in assets. 


sored by the CUNA Public Relations department. All 
entries are kept in the PR department’s lending library 
and are available to leagues and chapters on request for 
ideas on developing their own programs. 


New York law restricts rates 
of sales finance companies 


LAW to govern charges made in financing automobiles 

is now in effect in New York State. Similar laws reg- 

ulating rates on other installment purchases are now being 

considered in conferences sponsored by the state con- 
sumer counsel, Dr. Persia Campbell. 

The rates on auto loans vary according to the age of 
cars. On new cars, finance companies are permitted to 
charge a maximum of $7 per $100—an effective rate of 
14 percent. On recent used cars the rate is $10 per $100, 
or 20 percent. On older used cars, a charge of $13 is 
allowed. 

New York thus becomes the fourteenth state to regulate 
the charges of sales finance companies, whose charges are 
generally ruled not interest as defined by usury statutes. 
The New York law also calls for a partial refund in case 
of prepayment. 
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helping members with MORTGAGES 


Four savings and loan associations have now been chartered with credit union 


sponsorship, and they are finding this another opportunity to serve membe-s 


oe cost of housing is one of the 

sore spots of the economy. The 
situation is getting worse, rather than 
better. Four kinds of people are par- 
ticularly hard hit by the housing 
shortage in many urban areas today 

low-income families, middle-income 
families, elderly persons, minority 
groups. 

The price of the average new house 
is rising steadily. Little or no build- 
ing is being carried on today at the 
$12,000 level. The low down-payment 
is disappearing; FHA and VA financ- 
ing is almost impossible to get. 

In some ways this situation may 
improve during the year; but the up- 
trend in average prices is not likely 
to be reversed. This means growing 
hardship for many families. 

Hence it is not surprising that 
various credit union groups are think- 
ing more seriously than ever before 
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about helping their members with 
real estate loans. It is not surprising 
that savings and loan associations are 
being organized by credit union lead- 
ers with the specific purpose of help- 
ing middle and low-middle income 
people finance their homes. 

In New Jersey, in Michigan, and 
now in Minnesota, savings and loan 
associations have been set up in close 
credit union 
movement. Four savings and loan as- 


connection with the 


sociations do not constitute a major 
trend, to be sure. Nevertheless, these 
four may provide the credit union 
movement with a valuable lesson. 
Some make real 
estate loans as part of their regular 
operation. But because their primary 
field of service is in the personal loan 
field, credit usually make 
mortgage loans only after all personal 
loan needs are met. This normally 


credit unions 


unions 


leaves few or no funds for mortgage 
loans. There are other reasons, too, 
why credit unions play only a very 
limited role in meeting their mem- 
bers’ mortgage needs. These are the 
statutory limitations, state or federal, 
which affect both the purpose and the 
duration of credit union loans. 


Better suited to purpose 

Savings and loan associations oper- 
ate under statutes written specifically 
to facilitate the granting of mortgage 
loans. They can make loans for sub- 
stantially larger amounts, over longer 
periods, than would be permissible 
under most credit union statutes. This 
is why the credit union leagues of 
some states feel that the best way to 
serve the real estate loan needs of 
members is to sponsor their own sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

“I believe that credit union-spon- 
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sored savings and loan associations 
are rendering a valuable service both 
to ( redit 

community 


union members and the 
in general,” says Fred 
Stahl, Secretary-Manager of Minne- 
sota’s recently-chartered Service Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. “We are 
helping people to buy homes. We are 
also making it possible for credit 
unions to invest their surplus capital.” 
G. G. Gudmundson, president and 
Metropolitan Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations, Jer- 


manager of 


sey City, New Jersey, is also a na- 
tional director of CUNA. He stresses 
the low-cost features of savings and 
loan association mortgages. “We have 
several interest rate scales. They are 
based upon running time of the loan 
and the type of security offered. 
Rates are usually lower on short-term 
mortgage loans. They go up when 
the repayment schedules call for 
amortization over a long-term period. 
The reason for the higher rates on 
long-term mortgages is that the val- 
ue of the property will probably de- 
crease substantially during the run- 
ning time of the loan. This will of 
course also lower the value of the 
mortgage which we hold as security.” 


Money shortage 


“Shortage of mortgage money in 
our area was one of the principal rea- 
sons for starting Union Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association in 1945,” 
says E. A. Smith, executive vice-presi- 
dent and a long-time credit unionist. 
“Another 
was that minority groups were pay- 


important consideration 
ing heavy premiums and bonuses for 
mortgages. We also wanted to create 
a type of organization which would 
reflect a wider control by the mem- 
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bership. I believe that our experience 
over the past twelve years has amply 
demonstrated that we are meeting an 
important need.” 

Savings and loan associations are 
public institutions controlled by their 
membership. They serve all persons 
in their area. Usually this area is de- 
fined by statute to include a fifty-mile 
radius from the association’s home 
office. But frequently 
choose to limit their operations to a 
smaller area. 


associations 


Because everyone may become a 
savings and loan member, there is no 
such thing as a credit union-controlled 
savings and loan association. When a 
credit union league sponsors a sav- 
ings and loan, the credit unions in- 
vesting in savings and loan shares are 
entitled to one vote for each full or 
partial $100 share at the association’s 
membership meetings. But all others 
who qualify as members, whether 
they save or borrow, whether they are 
credit union people or not, are also 
entitled to vote in accordance with 
the number of shares they hold. How- 
ever, there usually is a limit to the 
number of votes any individual or 
corporate member may cast. Often 
this number is either fifty or one hun- 
dred. This means that five credit 
unions owning 500 shares each, may 
have a total of two hundred and fifty 
votes. And five hundred association 
members, each owning one $100 share 
or less, could out-vote them with five 
hundred votes although their share 
capital amounts to less than one-fifth 
of the investment by the five credit 
unions. This is what Union’s execu- 
tive vice-president means when he 
refers to “a wider control by the 
membership.” 

Credit union sponsorship does not 


mean exclusive sponsorship. In some 
cases credit union groups share spon- 
sorship with labor unions and other 
business interests, and this shared 
sponsorship is reflected on the board 
of directors. Michigan’s Service Sav- 
ings and Loan Association has a 
board of fifteen. Twelve directors 
have credit union connections. The 
remaining three represent neighbor- 
hood interests. In Minnesota three 
members of the board of directors of 
Service Savings and Loan Association 
are labor representatives. 

“Sharing sponsorship with labor 
and other business groups,” says 
Minnesota’s Stahl, “will enable us to 
be of more service to more people. 
It seems that labor unions would pre- 
fer to invest some of their funds in a 
peoples’ institution rather than in a 
privately owned investment 
prise.” 


enter- 


Jersey well covered 

The New Jersey Credit Union 
League pioneered in this savings and 
loan field. Jointly with labor and 
other business interests, it sponsored 
Union Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation in Camden during 1945. 
Three years later the New Jersey 
league sponsored Metropolitan Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association in 
Jersey City. No outside interests par- 
ticipated. Today, still, all directors of 
Metropolitan have credit union affili- 
ations. Since Union and Metropolitan 
each has a fifty-mile radius of opera- 
tion, they cover together the entire 
state of New Jersey. Also, Union 
Philadelphia, and Metro- 
politan’s area includes New York 
City. 

Both Union and Metropolitan are 
members of the Federal Savings and 


services 
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Loan Insurance Corporation. They 
also belong to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, and participate in the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation deposit insurance. Be- 
cause of this federally guaranteed in- 
surance, credit unions operating 
under a federal charter are free to 
invest in savings and loan association 
shares. According to a ruling by the 
director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, such investments are 
not limited to $10,000. Each federal 
credit union has the right to deter- 
mine what portion of its idle funds 
it wishes to invest in shares of any 
savings and loan association. 

“Mortgage and modernization loans 
represent the major part of our lend- 
ing transactions,” says Smith of the 
Camden association. “We also make 
construction loans. But they are a 
minor part of our total lending ac- 
tivity. Whenever we do make this kind 
of loan, it is strictly for individual 
construction.” Metropolitan’s Gud- 
mundson points out, “Few savings 
and loan associations handle individ- 
ual construction loans. But Metro- 
politan does. This service enables our 
members to do their own building, if 
they so desire. Individual construc- 
tion loans entail a substantial amount 
of extra work for a savings and loan 
association. But we consider this type 
of loan a very important and worth- 
while service for our members.” 

Loan protection insurance is op- 
tional at both of New Jersey’s credit 
union sponsored associations. Bor- 
rowers may obtain it if they wish. The 
associations take an absolutely neu- 
tral position in respect to it. Neither 
association sells it directly. But mem- 
bers who wish to protect their fam- 
ilies through this form of insurance 
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Latest organized is Service Savings and 


Loan located in the office of the Minnesota 


League. Several labor representatives 


also serve on the board. 


are encouraged to see their own in- 
surance agents. 

The two New Jersey associations 
each began with an initial capital of 
$250,000. As of January 31, 1957, 
Union’s assets were $9,000,000 and 
Metropolitan’s $6,100,000. One had 
8,600, the other 3,800 members. And 
their outstanding loans amounted to 
$6,800,000 to 1,412 members and 
5,350,000 to 658 members, respec- 
tively. During its twelve years of op- 
eration Union has made 2,143 loans; 


while Metropolitan, younger by three 
years, has granted 850 loans since 
1948. 


Interest rates vary 


Interest rates are the same at Union 
and Metropolitan, But they are based 
upon an adjustable scale. What deter- 
mines the scale is the type of security 
and the length of the loan. A short- 
term loan, with a security which can 
not possibly lose its value, might rate 
5 percent per annum interest. A long- 
term loan, based upon a security of 
uncertain future, might cost 51 per- 
cent to 6 percent interest per annum. 

The size of the average loan at 
Union is $4,800; at Metropolitan it is 
between $8,000 and $9,000. Metro- 
politan limits its loans to a $35,000 
maximum. But its mortgages on good 
homes vary between $15,000 and 
$20,000. Both associations will make 
twenty-five year loans. However, such 
long-term loans are exceptional. 
Usually the running time does not 
exceed twenty years. 

Dividends vary. To meet changed 
economic conditions, both associa- 
tions last July raised their dividend 
rate by one-half of one percent. Pre- 
viously Union had paid a 2 percent, 


Metropolitan a 24% percent dividend 
per annum. Now they pay 214 per- 
cent and 3 percent, respectively. 

Are the borrowers at Union and 
Metropolitan saving systematically 
while repaying their loans? Neither 
association maintains detailed sav- 
ings statistics. However, Union re- 
cently introduced a coupon book sys- 
tem, and this has sharply increased 
savings activity. “Our coupon sys- 
tem is very simple,” says Union’s ex- 
ecutive vice president. “In fact, it’s 
so simple that we are unable to under- 
stand why it has been so effective. It 
does not give our members any spe- 
cial or additional benefits. It does not 
give them anything they did not have 
before we made use of the coupon 
device. Yet the results brought about 
by these coupons have been almost 
spectacular. 

“Here is how our members use 
these coupons. They tear them out of 
their books and attach one with each 
payment. On the coupon itself thes 
fill in how much they want to apply 
on interest, principal and savings. 
Since using these coupons, delin- 
quency has been reduced, savings 
have gone up, and 92 percent mail 
in their mortgage money as compared 
to 20 percent before we introduced 
the new system.” 

Savings and loan associations make 
contact with members and prospec- 
tive members by extensive advertis- 
ing. Because they are serving the pub- 
lic they gear their publicity to reach 
a maximum number of people in 
their area. “Radio has been our most 
successful medium,” reports Cam- 
den’s Smith. “Window displays come 
next. We also use floor and interior 
displays. Subway ads are effective, 
too. And we give away gadgets such 
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This coupon book had a remarkable effect 


on savings volume 


as soap holders and coin purses.” 
Metropolitan’s president finds news- 
effective. 
“And we also prepare special public- 
ity material addressed to credit 
unions. This is to encourage them and 


paper advertisements are 


other organizations to invest with 
us.” 

[wo younger credit union-spon- 
sored associations are located in De- 
troit and St. Paul. Both are state 
both use the name of 


Service Savings and Loan. Michigan’s 


chartered; 


Service Savings and Loan Association 
began operations in May 1951. Min- 
nesota’s Service Savings and Loan 
Association is the of the 
credit union sponsored associations. 
It was founded in September 1956, 


youngest 


and made its first loan in February of 
this vear. 


Bought old association 

Here is how Marian C. Craft, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Michigan asso- 
ciation, describes its early history. 
“We took over the charter of Tri 
County Building and Loan Associa- 
tion. Tri County was badly in debt 
and near liquidation. And we were 
able to take over its charter by assum- 
County’s indebtedness of 
$13,600. It was not an easy task to 
find this money, but eventually we 
Fourteen credit union 
treasurers contributed between $400 
and $2,000 each. The funds were not 
credit union money. They represented 
the treasurers’ personal savings. And 
to help us during our first year of 
operation, the Michigan league under- 
wrote the cost for labor, office equip- 
ment and space. By June 1952 we 
were able to stand on our own feet, 
and we reimbursed the league.” 
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1952 the Detroit as- 
sociation decided that it would need 
federal share insurance because other- 
wise federal credit unions could not 
invest in it. It applied for member- 
ship in the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank. The latter ap- 
plication was granted in November 
of the same year. But it took until 
September 1953 to obtain deposit in- 
surance coverage. 

The delay in obtaining the insur- 
ance was occasioned by the federal 
agency's fear that credit union invest- 
ments would be subject to heavy with- 
drawals. To satisfy FSLIC doubts, 
the association’s board pledged $29,- 
000 for five years or until reserves 
would reach 3 percent of share cap- 
ital, whichever goal would be reached 
first. 


During May 


Today reserves have grown to 2.8 
percent of share capital. While regu- 
larly assigning additional earnings to 
its reserve fund, Michigan’s associa- 
tion has always paid a dividend to 
its shareholders. “Until December 
1955 our dividend was 24% percent. 
Since then it has gone up to 3 per- 
cent. And we hope to be able to con- 
tinue with this dividend rate,” says 
Miss Craft. 

Group life insurance is one of the 
special benefits of members of the 
Detroit association. This insurance 
covers the savings of all individual 
members up to age 65. Maximum 
share coverage is $1,000. Members 
pay nothing for this life insurance, 
which the association purchases from 
Michigan Life Insurance Company at 
a cost of 75 cents per $1,000. There 
is no health clause. To obtain cover- 
age all the member needs to do is to 
open his share account in person. If 





he should wish to leave the associa- 
tion at a later date, he is entitled to 
conversion privileges. 

does not 
carry loan protection insurance for 
its members, but it encourages all 
credit union members who borrow 
from it to purchase single premium 
decreasing term insurance from 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society. For 
any borrower who wishes such an 
arrangement, Miss Craft will add the 
premium cost to the mortgage. 


Michigan’s association 


Large percentage of FHA 


More than 665 families have bene- 
fited from mortgage and home im- 
provement loans by Michigan Service 
Savings and Loan Association. The 
majority of these loans are FHA or 
VA-guaranteed. More than 400 are 
FHA loans and cost the borrower 5 
percent per annum on the average. 
Most of these loans run for twenty 
years. Some 150 VA-guaranteed loans 
carry an average interest rate of 414 
percent. Their running time is usually 
the same as that of FHA loans. The 
association’s conventional loans have 
a duration of between eleven and 
fifteen years. Their cost is 54% per- 
cent. Members may borrow up to 70 
percent of the value of the property 
for conventional mortgage loans. On 
VA guaranteed loans the Detroit as- 
sociation will lend up to 100 percent 
of assessed value. FHA loans receive 
credit from 90 to 100 percent of valu- 
ation. 

“More than 60 percent of our 
shares represent credit union invest- 
ments,” reports secretary-treasurer 
Craft. “As of the end of January 
1957 our total shares are $3,854,000. 
Of these $2,429,000 belong to 214 
credit unions. The rest belong to in- 
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dividual members. And our total as- 
sets now have passed the $4,000,000 
mark,” 

The Michigan association’s original 
board of thirteen directors were all 
credit union connected. Today’s 
board of fifteen includes three di- 
rectors representing neighborhood 
interests. Gurden P. Farr, president 
of CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, 
is also the president of Michigan 
Service Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. Other members of the board in- 
clude Al Marble, managing director 
of the Michigan League, and Forest 
Foster, manager of the Dairymen’s 
Credit Union of Detroit. 

Typical of the community-wide 
impact of credit union sponsored 
associations is the Burton Court Proj- 
ect of Ypsilanti, Michigan. There 
Michigan’s Service Savings and Loan 
Association financed the construction 
of twenty-two homes. They are three- 
bedroom homes which sold for be- 
tween $11,000 and $12,000 to colored 
families. 

Here is what Amos S. Washington, 
Executive Director of the Ypsilanti 
Housing Commission, has to say 
about this series of construction 
loans: “Prior to the Burton Court 
Project, the area where most of the 
colored people lived in Ypsilanti was 
in an extremely deplorable condition. 
Over two-thirds of the housing ac- 
commodations were substandard, 
lacking one or more of the usual 
facilities, and over half of these units 
were unfit for human habitation. 

“The situation became so desperate 
in the spring of 1953 that Anse Da- 
Moose, then City Manager, and I 
contacted Sidney C. Barnes, a builder 
with a sense of social responsibility 
who had built for minority groups in 
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similar situations elsewhere. During 
the spring and early summer the 
project was planned between us and 
other civic leaders and the land 
acquired and platted. Our great 
stumbling block was finding a mort- 
gage source for construction loans 
and permanent fianancing. The story 
was told to the directors of Service 
Savings and Loan Association of De- 
troit, Michigan, and they agreed to 
provide the majority of the financing. 

“During my lifetime no new hous- 
ing constructed by professional build- 
ers was made available for colored 
people to purchase. The only new 
built were 
structed. With hardly an exception, 
these were a hodge-podge of ma- 
terials and architectural styling. What 
financing was available for such 
homes was at an extremely high rate.” 


residences owner-con- 


Wide community influence 


The Burton Court Project demon- 
strated to the entire community the 
type and quality of professionally 
constructed new housing available to 
lower and middle income groups. It 
created a community-wide pride of 
ownership resulting in a substantial 
amount of remodelling and additional 
new construction. And it influenced 
other lenders to make FHA and VA 
mortgage funds available to this 
Ypsilanti community. 

Minnesota’s Service Savings and 
Loan Association began with an in- 
itial capital of $100,000. It grew out 
of an immediate need to supply a 
credit service which Minnesota's 
credit unions were unable to furnish. 
Under state statutes a Minnesota 
credit union may not invest more 
than 22 percent of its assets in another 
credit union. This made it impossible 


Gunnar Gudmundson played a big 
part in getting New Jersey credit 
unionists interested in savings and 


loan possibilities. 
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for Minnesota Central Credit Union 
to fulfill the real estate loan needs 
in the area. Its supply of funds was 
inadequate because it could not accept 
the idle capital which a number of 
the larger credit unions in the state 
sought to invest. And since 1952 Min- 
nestoa Central had been unable to 
make real estate loans. 

Share insurance protection through 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation requires a mini- 
mum capital of $250,000. At present 
the Minnesota association can not 
have this protection. But it does pro- 
vide its borrowers with free loan 
protection insurance through a policy 
with Group Health Mutual of Saint 
Paul. Coverage under this contract 
includes both loss of life and perma- 
nent disability. Cost of this insurance 
to the association is $7.80 per annum 
for each $1,000. But this is a gross 
figure. Actual cost will probably be 
reduced through a dividend after 
adequate experience has been gath- 
ered under this contract. This divi- 
dend may possibly be as high as 20 
percent of the gross premium. 

“We are charging our borrowers 
6 percent per annum simple interest,” 
says Minnesota’s secretary-manager 
Stahl. “Most of our loans will be for 
the purchase of private homes. Some 
will be loans covered by the members’ 
shares. A few will be construction 
loans handled through reputable con- 
tractors. We calculate our borrowers’ 
interest on the dollar by the day. This 
means that members do not pay inter- 
est for dollars they do not have for 
days during which they do not have 
them. Furthermore, we apply the bor- 
rower’s entire remittance to the pay- 
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An enthusiastic commanding officer with a 
flip chart brought this credit union to life 
and helped break up a small loan racket. 
Right commissioned 


Non-coms  outrank 


officers on the credit committee. 


Malmstrom Air Force Base in 
Montana the sky used to be the 
the limit, that is, 


Al 


limit on interest 
rates on borrowed money. A vicious 
combine worked through the ranks, 
with sergeants and upper grade air- 
men serving as lending and collecting 
agents for a civilian loan shark. 

In June, 1955, Malmstrom officers, 
airmen and civilians got a federal 
credit charter. Within two 
months they had enough capital to 
make their first loan, and by the end 
of the year the loan shark operation 
was ruined. 


union 


Here’s an example: An airman first 
class (same as buck sergeant) owed 
seven small loan companies, the hos- 
pital, a doctor, two grocery stores, 
a filling station and a jeweler. To 
cool his wife’s anger over these debts, 
he bought her a wrist watch. 

But the check he gave for the watch 
bounced, and the jeweler called the 
base commander. The colonel, who 
was also the credit union president, 
arranged to consolidate the airman’s 
debts with a credit union loan. By 
paying cash the airman got discounts 
of $67, and his interest charge of $31 
with the credit union was a $36 sav- 
ing over what his interest payments 
would have been. 
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About 80 percent of the Malm- 
strom Federal Credit Union loans are 
consolidation loans where an airman 
borrows to pay off at least one other 
loan company. The other 20 percent 
are loans for appliances, furniture 
and cars. 

One out of every four men at 
Malmstrom is under 21 years of age. 
For the most part he has been taken 
away from home before he knows 
anything about personal financing, 
budgeting and money management. 
He hasn’t had a chance to establish a 
credit rating at home, and, being a 
minor away from home, has little 
opportunity to do so. in the service. 


The trials of the young 
Also the average young airman 
lives beyond his means. He lives and 
works around supersonic aircraft, 
and he has to drive fast, new cars; he 
gets a weekend pass to town, and he 
needs flashy clothes; he meets a girl 
and needs ready cash to entertain her. 
If he gets married, he needs money to 
buy a trailer house or to furnish an 
apartment and set up housekeeping. 
To meet these money needs, the air- 
man is willing to pay ridiculous in- 

terest rates on borrowed money. 
All of this made fertile soil for the 


arks in the 


loan shark who was one of the local 
car dealers. He enlisted top sergeants 
as his loan supervisors and loaned 
money directly to them. They in turn 
loaned money to lesser ranking air- 
men known as agents. For each inter- 
est dollar paid back the supervisor 
got approximately 40 cents, the agent 
30 cents and the loan shark 30 cents. 

From an actual case, an airman 
could borrow $5 two days before 
payday and pay back $6, or an in- 
terest charge of 3600 percent per 
annum. The Malmstrom legal office 
also has records of $10 loans with 
$17 paybacks and $20 loans with $34 
pay backs. 

Even if the airman bowed his neck 
and refused to borrow from the loan 
shark combine, he had little alterna- 
tive. In Great Falls, Montana, the 
hometown of Malmstrom, there were 
38 small loan companies which 
charged a minimum of 31% percent 
per month interest on unpaid bal- 
ances, plus other charges such as con- 
tract charges, recording fees and 
processing charges. 

In short, if the airman needed cash 
in a hurry he had a pitiable choice: 
Either subscribe to the loan shark 
racket or go through border line 
channels and pay uncontrolled rates. 
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Air Foree 


Montana has no small loans law, so 
rates run as high as the traffic will 
bear. 

A personnel officer, First Lieut. 
Joel B. Taylor, came up with the idea 
of fighting the credit racket by organ- 
izing a credit union. The base com- 
mander bought the idea, and a fed- 
eral credit union charter was applied 
for and granted. 


Court martial threatened 


The wing commander, Col. Murray 
\. Bywater, directed the ousting of 
the loan shark combine. Those ser- 
geants and airmen who were key per- 
sons in its operation were given two 
choices: Discontinue their affiliation 
or face courts-martial. Article 134 of 
the uniform code of military justice 
authorizes punishment of “all con- 
duct of a nature to bring discredit 
upon the armed forces” and anything 
prejudicial to good conduct. The 
Malmstrom legal officer had a copy of 
a model charge under which he could 
accuse an airman who participated in 
the loan shark operation. Maximum 
punishment is three months sentence 
with two-thirds pay forfeited. 

The court-martial threat worked. 
The loan combine’s back was broken, 
and the participating airmen pulled 
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There is no small loans law in Montana, and 


air men at this Montana air base were 


victimized by sharks until the credit union appeared. 


out. No courts-martials were con- 
ducted on the base, but a few persons 
were courts-martialed at off-base sites 
served by Malmstrom. 

The credit union organizers had a 
big selling job. Most of the officers 
and airmen had never heard of 
a credit union. And there was some 
opposition. One officer said that he 
had investigated the advantages of a 
credit union and found that the need 
for one did not exist. He proposed to 
do nothing about the loan sharks. 

Flip charts served as the chief ed- 
ucational tool. Any credit union of- 
ficer who could spare the time used 
the charts in a one-hour presentation 
to men on the squadron level. Squad- 
ron commanders were glad to oblige 
because they were getting complaints 
about their men’s bad credit. 

Also at every opportunity the credit 
union idea was presented to service- 
men’s wives. One officer said, “The 
women control the purse strings, you 
know.” And there was a marked in- 
crease in credit union membership 
after every talk with the wives. 

Credit unions are authorized payees 
for class “E” allotments so that loan 
payments could be made out of the 
Air Force Finance Center in Denver. 
The credit union purchased a non- 


recording chattel-lien bond so it could 
take automobiles, house trailers and 
furniture as loan security and avoid 
expense of filing each chattel mort- 
gage. 

The class “E” allotment, the mil- 
itary’s equivalent of a payroll deduc- 
tion system, makes loan payments 
automatic and continuous but also 
creates a work load every first of the 
month. 

A stack of allotment payments 
a couple of feet high pour into the 
credit union office right after the end- 
of-month payday, and the treasurer 
and two part-time secretaries spend a 
couple of hours just opening mail. 


Mail is heavy 

Also because of the monthly peak 
of incoming money, the credit union 
concentrates its loan granting in a 
short period right after the money 
becomes available. By mid-month the 
credit union often uses up its loanable 
capital and is forced to hang out a 
sign saying “loan applications not 
accepted until the first of the 
month.” 

The Malmstrom credit union idea 
went back to early 1955 when Lieu- 
tenant Taylor, the personnel officer, 
was on temporary duty at Turner 
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trying to establish a credit 
here?” Lt. Taylor asked. 
olonel Bandlow knew about credit 
unions because he had borrowed 
from one back in the depression when 
he was te aching school at Wausau, > 
Wisconsin. But a credit union at the 
Ate Force base? This deserved some The one-hour flip chart 
stud presentation reached all 
squadrons 
Called Federal Bureau 


Bandlow called a few informal 

etings to kick the idea around, and 

later he and Taylor 

Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare in Helena, 

Montana, to ask for information 

it credit unions. 

The letter was forwarded to the 

ent’s national headquarters, 

» the Bureau of Federal Credit 

Unions. Back came an answer from 

the federal bureau’s representative in 

Dallas, Texas, suggesting that he visit 

the base and determine if there was 
i credit union. 

Bandlow was away on 
ne 6, 1955, when the federal 
representative arrived at the 
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employees are pushing 


PENSION 





A‘ \ TIME when employers are 
offering a wide variety of 
“fringe benefits” to members of their 
organizations, many responsible ex- 
ecutives feel pension plans are the 
most useful from the employer's 
point of view 

Since pensions are also costly, 
they have been slower in catching 
on than most other types of bene- 
fits. Nevertheless the advantages are 
so great, particularly for relatively 
small organizations, that the number 
of private pension systems is rapid- 
ly expanding, even where there is no 
pressure from labor unions. 

Other types of fringe benefits 
developed first, partly because they 
are more dramatic, or because they 
are easier to arrange and less cost- 
ly to operate. In the ten-year period 
after World War II, for example, 
voluntary hospitalization protection 
spread so rapidly that the number of 
individuals protected under em- 
ployer-sponsored plans jumped from 
26 million to nearly 80 million. 
Group life insurance, which is rela- 
tively inexpensive, spread so that 
the number of individuals covered 
increased from 11.5 million to 28.8 
million. 

By these standards the number 
of individuals covered by pension 
plans is still relatively small, cur- 
rently totaling about 13 million, or 
roughly 25 per cent of all non- 
agricultural employees. 

However, it is important to real- 
ize that the pension movement is 
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still in its early developmental stages. 
In the past decade there has been 
a dramatic increase in the number 
of companies adopting 
plans, particularly among medium- 
sized and small organizations which 
formerly regarded pension plans as 
beyond their reach. 

In the 1930's there 
720 privately operated 


pension 


were only 
retirement 
systems, covering some 2.4 million 
persons. The most successful ones 
railroads and 
where large numbers of 
persons enjoyed relatively steady em- 
ployment. Most of the other plans 
were small, covering only a handful 
of key employes, whose participation 
and benefits were largely at the dis- 
cretion of the employer. 


were sponsored by 
utilities, 


Broadening the plans 
But World War II brought a dra- 


matic change. Because wages were 
frozen, many employers wanted to 
set up pension plans as a form of 
deferred compensation which could 
be used to attract and hold badly 
needed employes. To qualify for tax 
deductions, these new plans had to 
be broadened to cover every em- 
ploye who met liberal earnings and 
seniority standards fixed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Moreover new kinds of plans were 
developed which brought pension 
plans within the means of moderate 
and small companies. 

Before World War II, comprehen- 
sive plans generally were based on an 


independent trust fund set up by the 
employer, or by an industry and ad- 
ministered by a bank or trustees, such 
plans were too big an undertaking 
for any but the largest employers. On 
the other hand, smaller retirement 
plans involved the purchase of re- 
tirement insurance for favored ex- 
ecutives, an approach that was ex- 
ceedingly costly if any substantial 
number of individuals were involved. 

On the basis of more recent ex- 
perience, insurance companies have 
greatly changed the picture since 
World War II by 


moting a wide variety of company- 


vigorously pro- 


wide pension insurance, tailored to 
the special needs of many kinds of 
organizations, including those with 
as few as 10 to 25 employes. While 
the “trusted” funds still account for 
about two thirds of all the individuals 
who are under pension systems, there 
are now nearly 20,000 of these in- 
sured plans, two thirds of them “writ- 
ten” during the past 10 years; and 
the insurance companies feel they 
have barely tapped the market. 

Employers who are considering the 
adoption of pension plans can weigh 
their potential usefulness from a 
variety of points of view. 


Building morale 


First, of course, the employer con- 
siders the contribution the plan can 
make to the efficiency of his organiza- 
tion. What will it do in the way of 
attracting and holding good person- 
nel? Will it contribute to the morale 
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of the organization, and the produc- 
tivity of the staff? 

Cost, obviously, is another con- 
sideration. Admitting that pension 
plans are among the most costly of 
the fringe benefits, will any of this 
cost be recovered? Will the reduced 
turn-over, improved productivity, 
and automatic retirement of older 
and less efficient workers, tend to hold 
down payroll costs? 


Moreover there are moral and hu- 
man considerations which the em- 
ployer cannot overlook. What will it 
mean to the employer as an individ- 
ual to know that provision has been 
made for the orderly retirement of 
associates? What intangible benefits 
will there be if the community knows 
this is an organization that pro- 
vides for its people? What satisfac- 
tions are there in being free of the 
embarrassment that arises when it 
is necessary to “pass the hat” for 
individual who has reached 
the end of his productive life with- 
out adequate provision for his re- 


some 


maining years? 


The importance of pension plans 
in contributing to the efficiency of an 
organization will vary, of course, 
according to the nature of the opera- 
tion and the kind of personnel it 
needs. In the competition for good 
personnel, each fringe benefit has 
its advantages. Experience shows, for 
example, that young people are gen- 
erally less interested in pensions than 
in some more immediate incentive, 
such as cash wages, hospitalization 
insurance, or profit sharing. As they 
mature they become more interested 
in the long-view security offered by 
a pension. 


The thoughtful type 


For organizations interested in 
permanent and serious-minded em- 
ployes, plans merit par- 
ticular attention. Some who are at- 
tracted by pension opportunities may 
be unimaginative “plodders,” with 
a passion for security. But the pros- 
pective employe’s attitude toward 
the pension plan may provide an ex- 
cellent clue to his character. Has he 
studied the plan seriously and evalu- 
ated its advantages and disadvan- 
tages? If he has taken the trouble to 
look into the details of the plan, 
this may indicate that he is serious- 
minded and responsible. Existence of 
a pension plan may prompt this kind 
of a person to come into the organi- 


pension 
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zation with healthy respect for the 
fairness and good intentions of the 
employer. 


In its operations, the pension plan 
is a built-in labor stabilizer to a far 
greater degree than other fringe 
benefits. As seniority increases, the 
employe’s stake in remaining on the 
job increases. At the same time he 
has the security of knowing his fu- 
ture is assured. 


Sometimes, of course, too much 
security has its disadvantages. Under 
many systems where the worker has 
no vested stake in his pension unless 
he remains with the organization un- 
til retirement, he is “locked in” the 
job to a degree which makes it im- 
possible for him to move even if the 
change might be to the advantage of 
himself and his employer. Occasion- 
ally, too, an employe’s services may 
not be entirely satisfactory, but the 
employer hesitates to deprive him of 
his pension opportunities if he is any- 
where near permissible retirement 


age. 
The over-40 problem 


There’s another side to this “se- 
curity” question which is of even 
greater concern to employers, and to 
society as a whole. Because the cost 
of pensions vary with the age of the 
individual, employers often find it 
too costly to hire an executive or 
white collar worker after he passes 
age 40. This is a major defect in the 
pension system which must certain- 
ly be solved unless men and women 
are to be “frozen” to their jobs dur- 
ing the whole second half of their 
working lives. 


Modern pension plans try to “com- 
promise” the vesting dilemma so that 
employers can get maximum benefit 
from the “stability” features of non- 
vesting without completely tieing up 
themselves or the employe until he 
reaches retirement age. Big unions, 
like the International Ladies Garment 
Workers and the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers have 
met the problem with industrywide 
pension plans which enable the work- 
er to “take his rights with him” when 
he moves from job to job. And the 
Insured pension plans now being 
offered by insurance companies to 
smaller organizations practically al- 
ways include a vesting provision giv- 
ing permanent rights to the employe 
once he has a specified amount of 
seniority. 


Only a handful of the insured 
plans give immediate vesting rights 
to the employe. Moreover these rights 
are obtained only after 10 or 20 
years, sometimes with the additional 
requirement that the individual em- 
ploye be at least 40 to 50 years old. 


While some of the big labor unions 
have pressed hard for pensions in 
recent years, unions are by no means 
united in support of private pension 
systems. A recent study by the Na- 
tional Planning Association points 
out that some labor leaders still re- 
gard pensions as poor substitutes for 
wage increases. Others believe the 
growth of private pension plans de- 
lays adoption of more adequate Fed- 
eral old-age retirement systems. An- 
other group is said to be concerned 
that greater success of workers in 
certain industries in obtaining pri- 
vate pensions and other fringe bene- 
fits will create a privileged “aristoc- 
racy of labor.” Finally, a number of 
trade union leaders are said to frown 
on company pensions as “paternalis- 
tic” and are concerned that the work- 
ers’ vested interest in their future 
pension rights might affect their 
loyalty to the union in the event of a 
strike. 


Despite these doubts, NPA finds 
most unions are now actively in 
favor of private pensions, and in 
most instances they are prepared to 
accept individual company plans, 
rather than uniform industrywide 
systems. 


Look before you leap 


Because the subject of pension 
planning is exceedingly technical, 
and because the pension plan is the 
most expensive unit in a firm’s em- 
ploye benefit program and one which 
must be carried over the longest 
period, employers are cautioned to 
shop carefully, and to see good coun- 
sel before entering into an agree- 
ment. 


In an organized industry, the em- 
ployer is going to find that union rep- 
resentatives are getting expert brief- 
ing on the arrangements. Unions, for 
example, know that pay-as-you-go 
pensions which depend on current 
earnings of the employer, “are little 
more than an unsupported promise 
that if enough money happens to be 
available at the time a worker re- 
tires then he will start getting a pen- 
sion.” For small companies, the AFL- 
CIO recommends insured plans, pur- 
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chased from insurance companies. It 
warns its. representatives to watch 
the small print: “A liberal benefit ac- 
crual formula can be greatly offset,” 
the unions say, “by a provision that 
limits the number of years of service 
that can be counted.” 

There are so many features to be 
considered in setting up a pension 
plan for an individual organization 
that experts explain it is difficult to 
set down any standard pattern. “Costs 
are difficult to compare,” says the 
Institute of Life Insurance, “as each 
detail of a plan, primarily the sche- 
dule of benefits, affects the cost and 
thus any two plans, to be compared, 
must always be considered from the 
standpoint of the details of their 
respective benefits. There are no real- 
ly good statistics on the amount of 
coverage provided by a “typical” 
pension plan, but a good estimate in- 
dicates that an “average” plan might 
pay a retired worker about $650 year- 
ly. With his social security, which 
is expected to average about $1,400 
yearly for a retired couple ($900 for 
an individual), the employe has a 
good foundation for modest living 
when he passes the retirement age. 


Adding it up 

Here are some of the considerations 
that should be kept in mind in setting 
up a pension plan: 

1. Should the plan be contributory 
or non-contributory? Recent  stu- 
dies by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission show that less than a 
third of all plans are contributory 
(involve payments by employes as 
well as employer), and that employe 
contributions make up less than 25% 
of the income of most contributory 
plans. While there are more contribu- 
tory plans among smaller firms, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports 
there has recently been a trend to- 
ward non-contributory plans regard- 
less of size. Experts say contributory 
plans stimulate increased employe 
interest, give them more apprecia- 
tion of the cost, permit larger pen- 
sions than management might be 
willing to underwrite on its own. Non- 
contributory plans, where the em- 
ployer foots the entire bill, are less 
costly to administer, economical from 
the tax standpoint, and enable more 
of the low-income employes to par- 
ticipate. 

2. How much should it cost? Cost 
of a pension plan will vary greatly 
according to the kind of benefits pro- 
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vided, as well as such factors as num- 
ber, age, sex, length of service, death 
rate and turn-over of employes. Un- 
less there is a union contract the em- 
ployer has wide discretion depend- 
ing on the amount he is willing to 
spend. 

3. What are some of the provisions 
of a pension plan which employers 
will want to watch? Keeping in mind 
the fact that the usefulness of a plan 
to an individual organization de- 
pends largely on the details spelled 
out in the small print, employers will 
have to give careful consideration to 
the formula worked out in the pro- 
posed plan for his organization. Are 
benefits to be based on length of 
service or earnings (or a combina- 
tion of both)? Is it to be a fixed 
amount, or merely a supplemental 
payment, to bring total retirement 
income (including social security) up 
to a guaranteed minimum? Should 
there be death benefits? Will retire- 
ment be compulsory, voluntary after 
a certain age, or by mutual agree- 
ment of employer and employe? 
What about disability benefits for 
those who are unable to work to re- 
tirement? Should there be vested 
rights for those who move to other 
jobs, and if so under what condi- 
tions? These are among the provi- 
sions which can make one pension 
plan more attractive—and costly— 
than another. They involve decisions 
which can be made only with advice 
from competent technicians, including 
those familiar with taxation, law, 
actuarial principles, administrative 
and labor relations. Where a plan is 
incorporated in a union contract, em- 
ployers should be careful that it spe- 


Arkansas names Davis 

The Arkansas Credit Union League 
has appointed James C. Davis as full- 
time managing director. The posi- 
tion was previ- 
ously filled on a 
part-time basis 
by J. Drew 
Avance. 

Mr. Davis is a 
member of Telco 
Credit Union of 
Little Rock. He 
has been em- 
ployed as an ac- 
count executive 
for KTHV in Little Rock. He also 
has experience in the insurance busi- 
ness. He is a 1952 graduate of the 


Davis 


cifies the liabilities that continue 
beyond the expiration of the contract. 

4. Should the plan include all em- 
ployes? Not too much choice here. 
If it is a contributory plan, participa- 
tion is usually voluntary, but con- 
tributions by employes must be kept 
to a level which will encourage suf- 
ficient participation to enable the plan 
to operate. Non-contributory plans 
automatically apply to all employes 
who come within the eligibility rules. 
While the plan must be non-discrimi- 
natory, the rules generally require a 
reasonable indication of permanent 
employment, for example one to five 
years of service. Where there is no 
eligibility rule, there is usually a 
requirement of a certain number of 
years of service at retirement to 
qualify for a pension. Treasury rules 
require the plan to be for the ex- 
clusive benefit of employes and their 
beneficiaries; that the employer con- 
tribution be irrevocable; that it be 
a permanent plan; and that it not dis- 
criminate against any non-executive 
or non-supervisory employes. 

5. Should possible termination of 
the plan be anticipated? Unlike most 
fringe benefits, the pension plan can- 
not be suspended in bad years, re- 
sumed when times are better. It’s a 
fixed cost built into the budget of the 
organization so long as it continues 
to operate. In the event of merger, 
split-up, dissolution or other business 
eventuality it may terminate . . . and 
so may the hopes which employes 
have placed in it. Provisions relat- 
ing to the disposition of equities and 
earned pensions of the employes are 
properly included in the plan when 
it is set up. 


University of Arkansas, with a major 
in personnel administration and a 
minor in psychology. 


He was employed by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company 
from 1952 to 1956, serving as super- 
visor and manager of commercial 
business offices. For a brief period 
in 1956 he sold insurance for Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company and 
Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance 
Company. He joined KTHV, a CBS 
affiliate, in September, 1956. 

He is a member of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the speak- 
ers’ bureau of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. He is 
married and has one child. 
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The material in this department is available in reprint form for distribution to members, under the heading The Credit 


Union Family Digest. Sold in bulk at two cents a copy; 


lower prices above 1,000. 


Vacation Travel Tips 


warmer weather, longet 


3 YOMES 
4 days and increased outdoors ac- 
tivity, and thoughts turn to vacations. 

For most, vacations mean summer 
travel, with two or three weeks to go 
somewhere and get back. Any state o1 
provincial chamber of commerce can 
furnish reams of literature on why 
you ought to spend your vacation 
there. Major gasoline companies will 
fix route maps for you; you tell them 
where you want to go and they'll 
show you the shortest route, the 
scenic route and a still different route 
to return. 

U. S. national parks are within 
fairly easy reach of most North Amer- 
icans. About one out of every three 
vacationers will visit a U. S. park this 
summer. 

The grand slam tour is out west, 
where in one trip you can see Yellow- 
stone, the Tetons and Rocky Moun- 
tain park, Or there are more remote 
spots like Acadia in Maine, Sequoia 
in California, the Everglades in Flor- 
ida, Big Bend in Texas, Hot Springs 
in Arkansas. 

Popular vacation locales in eastern 
Canada include Cape Breton High- 
lands, Prince Edward Island, Point 
Pelee national parks and the forest 
where colonial Americans from New 
fought with the British 
against the French. In Western Can- 
ada are such notable points as Banff 
and Jasper 


England 


national parks with a 


scenic highway connecting, Glacier 
national park in British Columbia and 
Waterton Lakes national park in Al- 
berta. 

lravel between the two countries is 
. S. citizens by birth do not 


need passports when entering Canada 


easy. { 


as tourists but should carry identifica- 
tion papers for convenience. Cana- 
dians entering the U. S. for six months 
or less do not need passports but only 
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proof of citizenship. In either case it 
is wise to have proof that you are only 
a temporary visitor. Letters of refer- 
ence from your employer or, if self- 
employed, from your bank are most 
satisfactory. 

(Americans can gain full Canadian 
travel information by writing the Can- 
adian Government Travel Bureau in 
Ottawa. Canadians desiring American 
entry requirements may contact the 


UL. S. consulates at Calgary and Ed- 
monton, Alta.; Vancouver, B. C.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; St. John, N. B.; 
Halifax, N. S.; Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Ottawa and Windsor, Ont.; 
Montreal and Quebec City, Quebec, 
and St. John’s, Nfld. 

Americans returning home do not 
need passports but must satisfy immi- 
gration officials that they are U. S. 
citizens. 

American citizens returning to the 
L. S. after staying not less than 48 
hours in Canada may bring in $200 
worth of articles duty free, but only 
once within a 30-day period and not 
including liquor and cigars. Those 
who have been in Canada not less than 
12 days may bring in $300 worth ad- 


ditional, including liquors and cigars, 
but only once within a six-month pe- 
riod. The U. 


and alcoholic beverages to one wine 


S. limits cigars to 100 


gallon. 

Restrictions are a little tighter on 
Canadians who visit the U. S. and 
then return home. They may take 
back $100 worth of articles duty free 
after staying at least 48 hours but 
only once within a four-month period. 
Also they are limited to 14 ounces of 
liquor, one carton of cigarettes and 
two pounds of tobacco. 

The Canadian consulate at 111 
North Wabash, Chicago, Illinois, can 
furnish complete lists of customs tar- 
iffs. This also is available in the Can- 
adian Almanac and Directory, avail- 
able at some American libraries. 


With its raw outdoors and its un- 
tainted resources, Canada is a great 
for American 
Sporting equipment may be taken 
into and out of Canada duty free. 
Shotguns and rifles may be imported 
temporarily duty free under permit 
issued at the border, but all sporting 
equipment must be reported and iden- 
tified upon return within six months 
from time of entry. Revolvers, pistols 
and automatic weapons are not ad- 
mitted. Licenses to hunt are obtain- 
able from local authorities. 

The chief of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service in Ottawa can furnish com- 
plete game and fish regulations. Each 
province also has its own game and 
fish regulatory officer. They are, by 
provinces: Fish and Game Com- 
mission, Department of Lands and 
Forests, Edmonton, Alberta; Game 
Commissioner, Office of Game Com- 
mission, 567 Burrard Street, Vancou- 
ver, B. C.; Director of Game and Fish- 
eries, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Chief, 
Fish and Wildlife Branch, Depart- 


magnet sportsmen. 
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Freder- 
Director, Wildlife Di- 
Department of Mines and 
Resources, P. O. Box 127, St. 
John’s, Nfid.; Deputy Commissioner 
of Northwest Territories, Vimy Bldg., 
Ottawa; Deputy Minister of Lands 
and Forests, Halifax, N. S.; Chief, 
Fish and Wildlife Division, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Toronto 
2, Ontario; Deputy Minister of In- 
dustry and Natural Resources, Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island; 
General Superintendent, Department 
of Game and Fish, Quebec, Quebec; 
Game Commissioner, Department of 
Natural Resources, Saskatchewan Re- 
sources Building, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan: Commissioner, Yukon 
tory, White Horse, Y. T. 

For Canadians wishing to fish and 
hunt in the United States, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., is the 
best general source. Each state has a 


ment of Lands and Mines, 
icton, N. B.; 


vision, 


Terri- 


department of wildlife, conservation 
or natural resources which can fur- 
nish local requirements. 


Canada offers vacation possibilities 
in addition to sightseeing and outdoor 
participator-type sports. A partial list 
of major events follows: 

Music festival, Winnipeg, Man., 
April 1-13; Home Show, Edmonton, 
Alta., April 12-20; Ski Derby, Jasper, 
Alta., April 20-21; Rodeo, Edmonton, 
Alta., April 28-May 4; Music Festival 
in Nova Scotia, New Glasgow May 7- 
11 and Sydney May 13-16; Drama 
Festival, Edmonton, Alta., May 20- 
26; Apple Blossom Festival, Nova 
Scotia, May 30-June 3; St. Jean Bap- 
tiste Day throughout province of Que- 
bec, June 24; Gathering of the Clans, 
with fishermen’s regatta featured, 
Pugwash, N. S., July 1; Stampede, 
Calgary, Alta., July 8-13; Shakes- 
peare Festival, Stratford, Ont., July 1- 
Sept. 7; Religious Feast, honoring 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Quebec, July 
26; Music Festival, Stratford, Ont., 


VACATION 


Your vacation does you good if 
you use it to get needed rest and take 
your mind off the daily grind for a 
while. 

Maybe a sightseeing trip is the best 
way to do this. 


On the other hand, most people stay 


home, for one reason or another. 

If you are going to spend your va- 
cation at home, it’s worth while think- 
ing up something unusual to do to 
make your vacatiori*a special pleas- 
ure. 


Two small boys were trying to 
awaken their father, taking a snooze 
on the sofa. They hollered, pushed 
him. He didn’t budge. Finally one of 
the boys lifted one of his dad’s eye- 
lids. 

“I don’t know why he doesn’t 
answer,” he said. “He’s in there.” 


Office secretary, on phone: “He’s 
out to lunch now, but he won't be 
gone long—nobody took him.” 


July 31-Sept. 4; Pony Show, Wood- 
stock, Ont., Aug. 5; Gaelic Mod, Cape 
Breton, N. S., Aug. 6-11; Acadian 
Festival, Church Point, N. S., Aug. 8- 
11; Festival of Arts, Tatamogouche, 
N. S., Aug. 9-12; Central Canada Ex- 
hibition, Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 23-31; 
Canadian National, Canada’s biggest 
fair, Toronto, Sept. 2-14; Interna- 
tional Tuna Cup Match, Wedgeport, 
N. S., Sept. 11-14. 


AT HOME 


Maybe you’re the kind that likes to 
do some special job around the place: 
a paint job, a carpentry job, garden- 
ing or landscaping. 

Maybe you prefer sports 
bowling, golf, photography. 

Your vacation will do you good if 
you do something that gives you real 
satisfaction. 

Don’t forget—your credit union 
can help with your expenses whether 
you travel or whether you have your 
fun right at home. 


fishing, 


There was an old man of Blackheath, 
Who sat on his set of false teeth. 
Said he with a start, 
“Oh, Lord bless my heart, 
“I’ve bitten myself underneath!” 


There once was a maiden of Siam, 

Who said to her lover, young Kiam, 
“If you kiss me, of course, 
You will have to use force, 

But, praise be, you are stronger than 
I am.” 





Credit union movement protests 
amendments to Federal Act 
b bpreceng AMS of protest were arriving in Washington 


from all sectors of the United States credit union 
movement as the Senate began debating, on March 12, a 
bill to amend the Federal Credit Union Act. 

The credit union movement objected to three features 
of the bill: the fact that it authorized the director of the 
Federal Bureau of Credit Unions to limit loans at his dis- 
cretion, the fact that it required outside audits for federal 
credit unions with $100,000 or more of assets, and the 
fact that it failed to provide for the appointment of loan 
othcers. 

The Credit Union National Association had three top 
officers in Washington as the week began—H. Vance 
Austin, newly appointed Managing Director; H. B. Yates, 
retiring Managing Director; and David Weinberg, direc- 
tor of tae Legal and Legislative Department. Hubert 
Rhodes, director of the Washington office, was still bed- 
ridden from his recent illness. Senators Sparkman (D., 
Ala.) and Roberts (D., Va.) were ready to sponsor new 
amendments to the bill making it more favorable to credit 
unions; and Managing Director Vance Austin had wired 
all state leagues asking for support in the form of tele- 
grams and letters to members of the Senate. 

[he credit union amendments were incorporated in a 
large omnibus bill amending various laws affecting banks 
and other financial institutions, numbered S-1451. Hear- 
ings and sub-committee meetings in December and Janu- 
ary under the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
produced a bill to which the credit union movement 
entered a vigorous objection in February. Only one rep- 
resentative of the credit union movement served on the 
five-man subcommittee that produced the credit union 
amendments—William W. Pratt, executive director of 
the Pennsylvania Credit Union League. The other mem- 
bers were bankers. 


Bankers’ study urges controls 
on everybody but bankers 


NHAPPY over competitive conditions that have re 
duced their percentage dominance in the field of 
savings, commercial bankers are looking for ways to re- 
duce the effectiveness of their competitors—including 
both credit unions and savings and loan associations. 
New charters for savings and loans and credit unions 
should be sharply restricted, according to a study re- 
leased by the New York State Bankers Association. The 
regulation of federal credit unions should be taken away 
from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and placed with some agency that will apply banking 
standards to credit union supervision. Savings and loans 
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should be required to maintain higher liquidity, thus cut- 
ting their earning power and their dividend rates. 

These proposals are among those made in a massive 
study called “The Banking Situation in New York,” spon- 
sored by the New York State Bankers Association and 
prepared by four men from New York University. The 
study lists a number of ways in which the competitive 
advantages of mutual savings banks, savings and loans 
and credit unions can be reduced. It does not, on the other 
hand, suggest any ways in which competitors may be 
encouraged to give the public broader service—by the 
addition of checking service, for instance, or the installa- 
tion of safe deposit boxes. 

The chief criticisms of credit unions offered in the 
study are: credit unions are making some loans that 
banks could make, credit unions have trouble finding 
competent management, some of the loans they make are 
questionable. 

The three recommendations the New York bankers 
make with respect to credit unions are: 

“1. In view of the exceptionally rapid growth of Fed- 
erally-chartered unions (sic), due primarily to more lib- 
eral provisions of the law, consideration should be given 
to tightening the Federal regulations with regard to or- 
ganization of new credit unions and the operations of 
existing groups. 

“2. Consideration should be given to the problem of 
providing improved and more uniform supervision of all 
credit unions, including the question of requiring higher 
ratios of liquidity in relation to capital and liabilities and 
measures to prevent an increase in bad debts. 

“3. Instead of being vested in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, supervision of Federal 
credit unions should properly come under the jurisdic- 
tion of one of the Federal agencies directly concerned 
with monetary and banking affairs.” 


Credit unions showed gain 
in 1956 savings survey 


MERICANS saved more money in 1956 than in any 
year since 1945, according to preliminary estimates 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The biggest gain, percentagewise, was in share ac- 
counts of credit unions, with savings and loans running 
second. However, the credit union total compared to all 
other savings institutions was still small—1.2 percent of 
investments in savings accounts, savings bonds and re- 
serves of life insurance companies. 

The total saved in 1956 was $14 billion, a gain of $1 
billion over 1955. The increase in credit union share ac- 
counts was $453,000,000. Savings and loans gained $5 
billion, commercial banks gained $21 billion, mutual 
savings banks gained $1.8 billion, and the reserves of life 
insurance companies rose by $4.7 billion. 
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Learn more about your job this summer in two 
eventful weeks at the University of Wisconsin! 


You can develop your personal resources for doing a better 
credit union job, you can get greater satisfaction from your work, 
by enrolling for the CUNA summer school for credit union per- 
sonnel. 

For the fourth year, 150 credit union professional employees 
will gather on the Wisconsin campus July 14-27 to study credit 
union philosophy, problems and procedures. 

Introductory, intermediate and advanced courses are spread 
over a three-year sequence. Last year the first group completed 
three years of summer school studies, and these graduates are 
already moving into leadership positions in the credit union 
movement. 

You can start the summer school sequence this year for ap- 
proximately $150, which covers tuition, room and board on the 
campus, and campus privileges. 

In addition to standard courses in credit, economics, book- 
keeping, counseling and history, stress this year will be placed 
on the psychology of individuals and groups. All the latest ed- 
ucational methods will be used, with emphasis on group participa- 
tion. 


Enroll now and build up your credit union know-how! 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY FOR FULLER INFORMATION! 


SEND COUPON 
TODAY FOR FULLER 
INFORMATION 
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CUNA EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
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AIR FORCE 
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called in Robert H. Scott, a civilian 
in the base accounting section, to be 
part-time treasurer. 

Colonel Bandlow played by ear. 
He devised the flip charts to use as 
credit 
union idea and used the charts in 
more than forty one-hour talks. By 
August 17, 
enough capital to make its first loan, 


visual presentation of the 


the credit union had 


to Airman Second Class D. Quale for 
$100. 

The credit union was open to any- 
one who had headquarters at or was 
serviced directly from Great Falls Air 
Force Base (the name was later 
changed to Malmstrom AFB). Air- 
men and officers signed up in droves, 
but civilian employees generally held 
back because they were eligible for 
membership in the Great Falls U. 5. 
Federal Credit 
Today only about twenty civilians be- 


I mployees’ l nion. 
long to the air base credit union. 

By December 31, 1955, the credit 
union had 343 members with $23,- 
980.51 in shares. It had already made 
131 loans totaling $34,687.21, and 
hadn’t had a bad loan. 

The first full year, 1956, was a 
year of constant growth and change. 
For one thing the charter was 
amended three times. Originally the 
credit union was known as Great Falls 
Air Force Base Federal Credit Union. 
Then the base name was changed, 
and the credit union became known 
as Malmstrom Air Force Base Fed- 
eral Credit Later, by Air 
Force order, the words Air Force 


Union. 


Base were dropped, leaving the name 
is it now stands, Malmstrom Federal 
Credit Union. 


Wanted auto loans 


Greater capitalization made pos- 


sible more and bigger loans. The 
credit union got into the important 
auto financing loan business, giving 
many airmen loan service where they 
thought they needed it most. 

\ full-time treasurer was hired in 
October, 1956, after the load became 
too great for part-time work and the 
credit union needed full-time super- 
To fill that job Colonel Band- 
low approached G. W. Musselman Jr., 
officer in the Great Northern Rail- 
way I mploy ees’ Federal Credit Union 


Vision 


99 


- 


and an active worker in the Triangle 
Chapter. Musselman had considered 
entering credit union work full-time, 
and he accepted the Malmstrom posi- 
tion October 17, 1956. 

The credit union was on the move 
in more ways than one. During 1956 
the office moved twice, and plans are 
underway for the credit union to get 
a permanent office in a new building 
on the base. Though the credit union 
is an unofficial base function, it pays 
no rent because the Air Force gives 
rent-free space to organizations which 
it believes serve the interest of its 
personnel. 

In that first full year the Malm- 
strom Credit Union made 415 loans 
totaling $263,566.59. It: had gross 
earnings of $11,715.59, and, after 
expenses, had enough left to pay a 
4 percent dividend on share balances. 
Share accounts range from a mullti- 
tude of $5 accounts to a couple above 
$10,000. There is no limit on share 
acceunt size, though the directors 
have discussed imposing a limit. How- 
ever none has been imposed. 


Larger credit committee 


The Malmstrom credit union ran 
into a unique problem with its credit 
committee because Air Force duties 
constantly sent committee members 
away from the base. First, with Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Union ap- 
proval, the charter was changed to 
allow a five-man credit committee. 
Even then, sometimes as many as 
three or four committeemen were 
away from the base at one time. So a 
second change was made, raising the 
credit committee to seven members. 
There now are two three-man com- 
mittees, both authgrized to accept and 
grant loan applications, and the 
chairman meets with each three-man 
group. Four signatures, a majority of 


the seven-man overall group, are re- 
quired to approve a loan. 

This military credit union makes 
frequent use of literature designed 
primarily for civilian credit unions. 
However, the Malmstrom directors 


have devised one additional loan in- 
vestigation form to use with the loan 
application form. This additional 
form has eight check points to look 
into an airman’s service record, his- 
tory of bad debts if any, and has a 
place for the squadron commander’s 
approval of the loan application. It’s 
not a hard and fast rule, but so far 
the credit committee hasn’t granted a 


loan without the 
mander’s okay. 

The credit committee meets every 
Wednesday and Friday night. These 
meetings are held after work hours 
because Uncle Sam hasn’t warmed to 
the credit union idea enough to per- 
mit credit union business to be trans- 
acted on military time. 

The education committee and 
credit committee work together with 
treasurer Musselman as a counseling 
service. They give airmen suggestions 
not only on loans but also on savings. 

The flip charts which Colonel Band- 
low and a base draftsman designed 
continue to serve as Malmstrom credit 
union’s basic educational tool. The 
charts are revised occasionally to 
bring membership figures and share 
accounts up to date. 


squadron com- 


Inquiries pour in 
Colonel Bandlow says that the 
credit union has five goals for 1957: 
A 4 percent dividend to sharehold- 
ers, a fully-equipped office, $300,- 
000 capitalization, employ an addi- 
tional clerk, expand hours of opera- 
tion and have no bad loans. 

The colonel has definite ideas about 
this credit union’s future. “It seems to 
me that the success of credit unions 
depends on their uniting and working 
together. We feel that our member- 
ship in the Triangle Chapter and the 
Montana League is very valuable. We 
also think that our good success with 
a credit union here at Malmstrom is 
having a lot of effect on establishing 
credit unions at other military in- 
stallations. We get letters contin- 
uously asking for information on set- 
ting up credit unions. Usually we 
refer the party to the managing 
director of the state credit union 
league, and occasionally refer them 
to the national association. We got 
our start through another credit 
union, and we think it’s part of our 
job to help other groups start credit 
unions.” 

Colonel Bandlow is firmly con- 
vinced that credit unions and military 
service make a happy marriage. At 
the last annual meeting, he told the 
Montana League, “I believe that a 
credit union will soon be an integral 
part of almost every military installa- 
tion.” 

The first year’s operation gave 
Colonel Bandlow some ideas on re- 
vising federal credit union laws. For 
one, he would allow payment of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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So right for small business accounting 


$675.* Yes, for as little as that you can buy a Burroughs 
Director Accounting Machine. 


And when you couple that low, low price with its very 
special “‘big machine’’ speed features, you'll agree it is just 
the ticket for small- and medium-sized businesses. There’s 
fast front feed, short-cut keyboard, automatic carriage 
tabulation . . . and that’s only the beginning! 


For the full story and a complete demonstration why not Bu rroug hs Director 
call our nearby branch office. You’ll see how to make your step 
up to automatic accounting as economical as it is practical! ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

*PLUS FEDERAL AND OTHER APPLICABLE TAXES. BURROUGHS'' IS A TRADEMARK 
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dividends semi-annually. He says that 
since military personnel are trans- 
ferred frequently, semi-annual pay- 
ment would help attract savings. 

For another, he would permit sav- 
ings to earn dividends the first month 
if deposited by the tenth day of the 
month. Finally he would extend the 
maximum term of loans from three 
years to five years. 

Credit union rank takes precedence 
over military rank credit 
union meetings. If a master sergeant 


during 


is committee chairman and a couple 
of lieutenant colonels or captains are 
committee members, the sergeant is 
top dog. This, the Malmstrom credit 
union directors feel, makes for in- 
formality and better teamwork. 

The Malmstrom credit union of- 
ficers have about the same zest for 
their jobs as a bunch of nine-year-olds 
who have just started a club in a 
neighborhood shed. Their mission as 
part of the nation’s outer defense 
ring keeps them pretty well keyed-up, 
and they bring that same energy into 
the « redit union. As Colonel Bandlow 
puts it, 
run, but I think we’ve made a good 
start.” 


“We've got a long way to 


MORTGAGES 


(Continued from page 11) 


ment of interest and the reduction of 
the principal. No amount of the re- 
mittance lies idle in escrow to pay for 
future insurance premiums or tax 
assessments. When these payments 
fall due, the association pays them. 
Then it adds them to the loan balance. 
In this manner the borrower enjoys 
the maximum use of his money at all 
times. And when a member wants to 
increase his loan repayments, he may 
do so. Our contracts state a certain 
size payment or more.” 

There are more than six thousand 
savings and loan associations in the 
United States today. Since 1940 their 
assets have increased by some 700 
percent to more than forty-two billion 
dollars at the latest reckoning. Start- 
ing virtually from scratch less than 
a quarter century ago, when their 
business was reorganized during the 
depression, the associations already 
have outstripped their older com- 
petitors, the mutual savings banks. 
Today they rank second only to com- 
mercial banks as holders of personal 
savings. They also hold more home 
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mortgages than any other class of 
lender. All of them operate under the 
authority of state or federal super- 
visory agencies which examine each 
association once each year. Associa- 
tions carrying the $10,000 per mem- 
ber deposit insurance, through mem- 
bership in the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, are also 
examined annually by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. 

Only a handful of these associa- 
tions are credit union sponsored. 
Their service to the credit union 
movement has just begun, but they 
already have made a substantial mark 
in the communities which they serve. 
They have made available credit un- 
ion funds to credit union people and 
others at low cost. To some extent 
they have opened up new financial 
resources for groups with small in- 
comes who had previously been un- 
able to own well-constructed homes. 


LECHNER, LOVELACE 
JOIN CUNA STAFF 


Two further openings on _ the 
CUNA staff were recently filled. Rob- 
ert C. Lechner became assistant di- 


rector of organization. His appoint- 
ment completes the staff of the new 


Organization Department of the 
Credit Union Na- 

tional Associa- 

tion. John A. 

Lovelace as- 

sumed the duties 

of assistant edi- 

tor of The Credit 

Union Bridge on 

January 15. He 

steps into a va- 

cancy created 

last fall through resignation. Both 
appointees bring with them wide ex- 
perience in their respective fields of 
specialization. 

Robert Lechner, 34, CUNA’s new 
assistant director of organization, has 
been a full-time credit union worker 
for over two years. He served the 
credit unions in Missouri as assistant 
to the managing director of the 
Missouri Credit Union League for 
eighteen months. He has been the Mis- 
souri League’s director of education 
for six months. Prior to that he was 
a superintendent of schools for one 
year and a high school teacher of 
English for five years. 

His professional training Lechner 
received at the University of Missouri 


and Kansas State Teachers College. 
From these institutions he received 
the B.S. degree in 1950 and the MLS. 
degree in 1953. 

During World War II Lechner 
served with the Twelfth Air Force. 
For thirty-three months he was sta- 
tioned overseas in Africa, Italy, 
Southern France and the British West 
Indies. He left the Air Force with the 
rank of sergeant. 

Boating, fishing, reading and 
travelling are Lechner’s hobbies. He 
took an active part in high school and 
college sports and has played semi- 
pro baseball. 

Lechner has been married for six 
years. He has three children. One son 
and two daughters. 

John A. Lovelace, Bridge maga- 
zine’s new assistant editor, is a native 
of Texas. He is a professional jour- 
nalist and brings to his new position 
five years of 
newspaper ex- 
perience. 

Until he joined 
the Bridge staff, 

Lovelace was 

news editor of 

the Rockdale Re- 

porter. He served 

on this Texas 

weekly from 

August 1955 to January 1957. His 
other journalistic experience includes 
employment as reporter-photographer 
of the Courier-Times-Telegraph of 
Tyler, Texas and service in a similar 
capacity by the Sherman Democrat 
for more than two years. 

The new assistant editor went to 
the University of Texas for his pro- 
fessional training. During the fol- 
lowing year he enrolled at North 
Texas State College for further pro- 
fessional studies. Three years later, 
in 1952, he was graduated from this 
college with the degree of bachelor of 
arts in journalism. 

His college classmates recognized 
the journalistic talents of Lovelace by 
electing him to serve as editor of his 
college yearbook. Later on, after he 
had actively entered in his profession, 
he won a photography award during 
the annual news contest of the Texas 
Associated Press. 

Lovelace is a member of the Lions, 
Optimists and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He is a Methodist. Also 
a music fan: he likes both listening 
and performing in the music field. 

He is twenty-five years old, mar- 
ried, and has one small son. 
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As a credit union grows, its paperwork 

grows faster. Once useful systems become 
monstrous handicaps to staff and membership 
alike. Costly waste effort and poor 

service are two sides of the same frustra- 
tion. At this point, alert management 

looks around to see how other credit unions 
have solved similar problems. They find that 
a long and growing list of credit unions 

have solved their paper work problems with 
Underwood Sundstrand systems. Let us give 
you the names of some near you. Call 

your Underwood Showroom (see Yellow Pages), 
or write to Underwood Corporation, 

One Park Avenue, New York 16. 
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California 
Byron Alderson has been ap- 
pointed to the position of field repre- 
sentative of the California Credit Un- 
ion League. He 
is a tormer em- 
ployee of the Car- 
nation Company 
in Long Beac h. 
His service terri- 
tory will be the 
unions in 
the Los Ange les 
area The Cali 


fornia league’s 


credit 


Alderson 
southern 


area 
field office will be his base of opera- 
tions. 

\ native of South Dakota, Alder 
son moved to California twelve years 
ago. Prior to his employment with 
Carnation Company he worked for 
the Douglas Aircraft Corporation. He 
received his 


South 


formal education in 
Dakota and 
continued his studies after arriving 
in California at the Long Beach City 
College. 


speaking and public 


Minnesota and 


There he studied public 
relations. 

Alderson has been interested in 
credit union work for the past four 
years. For two of these years he was 
a member of the board of directors 
of the FM-IC-SC Em- 


ployees Federal Credit Union. 


Carnation 


The new representative lists as his 
hobbies Boy Scout work and Little 
League baseball. He is married and 
has three children. The 
reside at 4112 Monagram 
Lakewood, California. 


Aldersons 
A venue, 


Florida 


James W. Key was named to the 
position of field representative of the 
Florida Credit Union League during 
January of this year. He serves the 
Western part of the state. 

Key became 
first interested in 
the credit union 
movement as a 
member of the 
State Treasurer's 
| mployees ( redit 
Union. 

The previous 
work 
of the new field 


exper jence 


7 


representative includes employment 
assistant of the 


Lewis State Bank, Tallahassee, Flor- 


as administrative 


26 


Florida State 
University; teacher at Lively Tech- 
nical School, State Treasurer and In- 


ida: teacher at the 


surance Commissioner; as well as six 
years in the Florida State Insurance 
Department as auditor and stenog- 
rapher. 

Key is a graduate of Norman Col- 
Park, Georgia and 
holds a bachelor of science degree in 
public administration from Florida 
State University. He also took grad- 
uate work in education at Florida 
State University. During World War 
Il Key served in the United States 
Naval Reserve from September 1942 
to October 1945. He was discharged 


lege, Norman 


as chief yeoman. 
He is married to the former Lillie 
Stone of Lakeland, Florida. The Keys 


hav e one son. 


Pennsylvania 


Paul G. Demmer has joined the 
staff of the Pennsylvania Credit Un- 
ion League. His present assignment 
is to cover the Pittsburgh area as 
field representa- 
tive. 

Demmer 
brings to the 
League five years 
of active credit 
union experien e. 

During this pe- 

riod he 
the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Em- 


ser ved 


ployees Federal Credit Union as spe- 


cial investigator of delinquent loans. 

The new field representative at- 
tended St. Justin High School. He 
received his advanced training at the 
University of Pittsburgh and grad- 
uated with the class of 1953. 

He is twenty-nine years old and 
is married to the former Helen Prone. 
The Demmers have one child, Lynn. 


Nova Scotia 


Stephen G. Muise was appointed 
field representative for the Nova 
Scotia Credit Union League effective 
January 2, 1957. His territory will be 
the Island of Cape Breton. 

The new field representative's pre- 
vious association with credit unions 
consists of affiliation with the St. 
Francis Xavier Credit Union as well 
as New Waterford Credit Union. He 
has also been connected with the Stu- 


dents’ Co-op at St. Francis Xavier 
University. 

Muise is a graduate of St. Francis 
Xavier University. He holds two de- 
grees. During 1954 he graduated in 
Arts; in the following year he re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Commerce 
degree. 

The service area of Muise includes 
four counties of Cape Breton, em- 
bracing seventy credit unions with 
approximately 28,000 members. Their 
current assets are upward of five 
million dollars. 


Illinois 


James W. Conklin was appointed 
assistant to the Managing Director of 
the Illinois Credit Union League on 
January 14. His 
duties will be 
principally of an 
adminis- 
trative nature. 

Conklin has 
been in the credit 
union movement 
since 1947. Dur- 
ing that year he 
joined Norwood 
Park Catholic Credit Union. A year 
later he became a director of this 
credit union. He is currently secre- 
tary and chairman of the education 
committee, and has also served on 
the supervisory and credit commit- 
tees. 

During 1956 Conklin worked in 
city desk sales for the J. G. Braun 
Company, a Chicago iron molding 
concern. Prior to that, he worked for 
six and one-half years for Sears 
Roebuck and Company as an assist- 
ant customer service manager. 

Accounting and Business Adminis- 
tration were among the subjects 
studied by Conklin at DePaul Uni- 
versity. He has also been sports and 
picture writer for a Chicago com- 
munity newspaper. 

Conklin is engaged to be married 


this fall. 


Senate Passes 8S. 1451 


The “Financial Institutions Act of 
1957,” S. 1451, was passed by the 
Senate on March 21. The bill will now 
be sent to the House and assigned to 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency for consideration. Hearings 
are not expected to start for several 
weeks. 
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anyway you look at it... 


you get more from 


CUNA MUTUAL 


over a million more than the year before 


of earned premiums 
your 1956 20% LOAN PROTECTION INSURANCE 
(both AA and AA-WD contracts) 
Cuna Mutual 
Bok of earned premiums 
dividend Oy LIFE SAVINGS INSURANCE 


(20% paid last year) 


more than 4 200,000 in dividends paid to credit unions 


in 1956 . .. over a million more than last year 


More than 90c out of every loan protection premium dollar 

you receive and continue was returned to credit unions in claims and dividends in 1956. 

to receive maximum protection (Loan Protection Insurance written by CUNA MUTUAL 
at low group rates gives the most protection at the lowest cost). 


.. . because you share More than 81¢ out of every life savings insurance premium 
in the experience dollar was returned to credit unions in claims and dividends 
of 16,000 in 1956. (Life Savings Insurance requires that more of the 

credit unions premium dollar be set aside for you in reserves). 


CUNA MUTUAL has grown tremendously in 1956. Coverage in 
force increased more than a half billion dollars, bringing total 
coverage over $2,900,000,000. As a result, thousands of addi- 
tional families, very likely a million, are enjoying the benefits 
of Loan Protection and Life Savings Insurance. 


pa rte Cuna Mutual Insurance Soc 
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Michigan League 
Adds Three 


William John Fitzer joined the 
staff of the Michigan Credit Union 
League last January. He will serve 
the credit unions 
of Michigan as 
a field representa- 
tive. 

Fitzer became 
interested in his 
parish credit un- 
ion two years 
ago. Through his 
activity in this 


credit union, he 


developed a de- — 
sire to do full-time credit union work. 

The new field representative's oc- 
cupational background is in the small 
loans field. For twelve years he was 
engaged in small loans work. During 
this time he becaine manager of the 
largest branch of his company in De- 
trout. 

Fitzer is forty, married and has 
three children. 

Roger Bland became field repre- 
sentative for the Michigan Credit 
Union League on January 21. 

Bland has had 
experience as a 
volunteer on all 
levels of the 
credit 


movement. He 


union 


served as treas- 
urer of KC Fiber- 
glass Federal 
Credit Union in 


Kansas City and A 
Bland 
has been 


presi- 

dent of the Eastern Chapter of the 
Kansas Credit Union League. He was 
also a director of that league. Cur- 
rently he is a director of the Credit 
Union National Association. 

His credit union training includes 
attendance at the CUNA School for 
Credit Union Personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for two years. 
Bland’s fellow-students elected him 
president of the 1957 class. 

His occupational experience in- 
cludes ten years of personnel work 
for the Corning Fiberglass Company 
of Kansas City. He was captain of the 
fire department of the North Ameri- 
can Aviation Company. 


Bland is forty-five. 


Joseph A. Broccoli was appointed 
chief auditor and head of the techni- 


cal assistance division of the Michi- 
gan Credit Union 

League effective 

March 11. His as- 

signment is to de- 

velop an organi- 

zation which will 

make a complete 

audit service 

available to ev- 

eryone of Michi- v 

gan’s 960 credit 

. Broccoli 
unions. 

The 34-year-old appointee is a cer- 
tified public accountant. He attended 
the Detroit Institute of Technology 
and the Walsh Institute of Account- 
ing. 

Broccoli has been active in public 
accounting since his discharge from 
the armed forces in 1946. He passed 
his CPA examination in 1955. 


COMING EVENTS 

April 56—Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Antlers Hotel, Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado. 

April 5-6—Nebraska 
League annual meeting, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

April 56—Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

April 5-6—Oregon Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Eugene Hotel, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


Credit Union 
Paxton Hotel, 


April 5-6—Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Chamberlin, 
Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

April 6—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sweeny Post, 
American Legion, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 

April 12-13—District of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D.C. 

April 12-13—Georgia 
League annual meeting, 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 

April 12-13—IIlinois Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

April 12-13—North Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, O. Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

April 12-14—Kansas_ Credit 
League annual meeting, Town 
Hotel, Kansas City, Kansas. 

April 13—Vermont Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

April 19-20—Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

April 19-20—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Boise, Boise, Idaho. 

April 25-27—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

April 26-27—Massechusetts CUNA As- 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Bancroft, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

April 26-27—Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 


Credit Union 
Dinkler-Plaza 


Union 
House 


April 26-27—Minnesota League of 
Credit Unions annual meeting, Kahler 
Hotel, Rochester, Minnesota. 

April 26-27—West Virginia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Fort Steu- 
ben Hotel, Steubenville, Ohio. 

April 26-28—Hawaii Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Island of Maui, 
Hawaii. 

April 26-28—Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Bentley Hotel, 
Alexandria, Louisiana. 

April 26-28—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

April 26-28—Seuth Dakota Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Franklin 
Hotel, Deadwood, South Dakota. 

May 3-7—NAMD Educational Sessions, 
University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

May 5-12—-CUNA and affiliates annual 
meetings, Fontanelle Hotel, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


Tentative Schedule: 


May 6—Subcommittee Meetings; 8:00 
p.m. NAMD-CUNA staff. 

May 7—9:00 a.m. NAMD business meet- 
ing; Subcommittee meetings. 

May 8—10:00 am. Joint Meeting, 
CUNA Executive Committee, CUNA Mu- 
tual Board, CUNA Supply Board; 2:00 
p.m. CUNA Supply Board meeting; eve- 
ning: Subcommittee meetings. 

May 9—9:00 am. CUNA Executive 
Committee; 3:00 p.m. CUNA Supply 
Membership meeting; T.F. New CUNA 
Supply Board; evening: Nebraska 
Night. 

May 10—9:00 a.m. Canadian District 
meeting; 10:00 am. CUNA Mutual 
Board; 2:00 p.m. CUNA Mutual Educa- 
tional session ; 8:00 p.m. District meetings. 

May 11—9:00 am. National Board 
meeting. 

May 12—8:00 am. Church Service; 
9:00 a.m. National Board meeting; T.F. 
New CUNA Executive Committee; T.F. 
Joint Meeting. 

May 2426—Iowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

May 3l-June 1—Washington Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 

June 8—Quebee Credit Union League 
annual meeting. 

June 13-15—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Brock Hall, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 


June 13-16—New York State Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Laurels 
Country Club, Sackett Lake, Monticello, 
New York. 

June 15-16 
League annual 
Butte, Montana. 

September 27-28—Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

October 45—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana. 

October 17-19—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, San Juan Hotel, 
Orlando, Florida. 

November 1-3—-California Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 


Union 


Hotel, 


Credit 
Finlen 


- Montana 
meeting, 


November 21-24—Missouri Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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As A 

Credit Union Tourist, 
You Will Meet People 
Like Yourself! 


OOOO OOOO OOIOX 


OK KOK 


Interested in seeing London . . . Paris . . . Rome 
. Copenhagen . . .? 


OOOO 


in a boat trip on Loch Lomond, seeing the changing 
of the guards at Buckingham Palace, visiting French 
painters at Barbizon, going to mass at St. Peter’s in 
Rome, touring Kronborg Castle in Copenhagen where 
Hamlet’s ghost still appears on suitable nights . . .? 


SOOO 


Ox 


in discussing credit union problems with officials 
of the Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch groups in Bonn, 
in seeing how credit unions work among employees of 
international organizations in Rome and Paris . . .? 


xX 


KOO 
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—in shopping for silverware in Copenhagen, leather 
goods in Florence, watches in Switzerland? 


XOOO 


Os 


These features and many more are offered credit 
union members who participate in the 1957 CUNA 
European Tour plans for which are being completed by 
the CUNA World Extension Department. This year’s 
tour which is the fourth will leave New York on July 
11 and return on August 1 after visits to Scotland, 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany and Den- 
mark. The cost of the tour is $943 a person. Tour par- 
ticipants who wish to attend the Congress of the Intex 
national Cooperative Alliance in Stockholm, Sweden, 
may do so at additional cost. And as an added bonus 
feature, you can remain abroad longer than the sched- 
uled three week period without additional charge for 
transportation back. 


WHAT YOUR MONEY BUYS 


The 1957 CUNA European Tour is especially arranged 
for credit union members. It has all the features of a 
conventional European tour, but also the added attrac- 
tion of an opportunity to learn about credit unions 
and similar organizations in Europe. The itinerary is 
based on experience from previous CUNA European 
tours and offers the best available in sight-seeing, educa- 
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Gentlemen: 
Please send me full 
details on the 
CUNA Credit Union 
Tour to Europe. 


OK KOK KOK KOK 


April, 1957 


tion and recreation. This is your chance to combine your 
yen for foreign travel with your interest in the credit 
union movement—and to do it within the limits of an 
economy-minded budget. 

The cost of $943 entitles you to round trip flight via 
Scandinavian Airline System, accommodations in com- 
fortable hotels, two meals a day, freedom from worry 
about tips and luggage and a variety of special sight- 
seeing trips with local guides supplied at every point. 
A credit union tour leader accompanies the group from 
departure at New York and throughout the tour. 


SPECIAL FEATURE ADDED 


In addition to sight-seeing in Scotland, England, 
France, Italy and Denmark a specially chartered deluxe 
motor coach takes the group from Rome to Dusseldorf, 
Germany via Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Milan, the Swiss 
Alps, the Rhine Valley, Heidelberg and Bonn. 

Technical arrangements for the 1957 CUNA European 
Tour are handled by the American Travel Association 
which CUNA joined in 1956. The ATA will also arrange 
itineraries for tour participants who wish to spend time 
in Europe in addition to the scheduled CUNA Tour. 


MOW TO APPLY 


If the idea of the trip interests you—if you would like 
to know more about this exciting adventure in world 
understanding—just clip the coupon below and send it 
to the CUNA World Extension Department, Post Office 
Box 431, Madison 1, Wisconsin. You will receive full 
details on the day-to-day itinerary, passport require- 
ments, how much luggage is allowed, etc. 

If you plan to take the Tour you should submit your 
name as soon as possible. Even if your plans are only 
tentative, it is wise to make your application now— 
flight and other reservations are a lot easier to cancel 
than to obtain during the summer tourist rush to Europe. 


r 
CUNA World Extension Department 
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P. O. Box 431, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Bridge reprints available 
at 5 cents each or $3.80 per hundred plus postage 


FOR MEMBERS 
The Threat of Revolving Credit (December, 1956 ) 


ic how department stores are switching their custome: 


{y 


ym charge accounts to revolving credit accounts, leading 
inwary shoppers to pay 12 percent or higher on even small 


rchases 


Vine Credit Rackets (September, 1956 ) 
Tells how unscrupulous dealers and salesmen use conditional 
sales contracts, wage assignments, confession judgments, 
receipts dnd other devices to tie up customers with 


isurious charges 


Your Legal Rights as a Borrower (January, 1957 ) 
lells members the various ways in which they may become 
debtors, the laws that protect them, the legal methods their 
reditors may employ against them, the traps they should 


ook out tor 


{ Calendar for Bargain Hunters (January, 1957 ) 
Lists the major clearance sales month by month, tells when 
various food products are good buys, guides the member 
who wants to save money by buying the right thing at the 


rioht 


time. Good all year round. 


FOR OFFICERS 
Collections—a System for 
Controlling Delinquencies 
Gives clear basic instructions for credit unions of all sizes 
that want to keep loan payments coming in on schedule and 
save members from slipping into careless, wasteful financial 


habits 


What Makes a Successful Credit Union? 
(December, 1956 ) 


Results of a comparative study of ten successful and ten 
not-so-successful credit unions conducted by a member of 
the University of Michigan faculty. Compares loan policies, 
committee activity, age and education of officers, and many 
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Please send us the following materials: 


TITLE 


e REPRINTS 
e PROGRAM PLANS 
e TRAINING GUIDES 
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Protecting Your Credit Union 

Against Burglary (November, 1956 ) 
Practical steps to take which will guard the assets of your 
credit union against burglars, thieves and hold-up men. Also, 
incidentally, against internal pilferage and losses. 


Under the Blanket Bond (December, 1956) 


Explains how the 100 percent blanket bond no. 576 protects 
the assets of credit unions; what a bond is; what purposes it 
serves; how to get the most benefit from the uniqye credit 
union bonding program. 


FIVE STUDIES 


of the program of the credit union movement 


These five reports embody the recommendations of League 
and CUNA specialists who met in Madison during the 
autumn of 1956 to study the basic programming prob- 
lems of the credit union movement. A working relation- 
ship for CUNA and the Leagues, reflecting the current de- 
velopment of the credit union movement, is the central 
theme of each of these reports. 


Price: one dollar each. 
* A Credit Union Organization Study. Covers the train- 
ing of organizers, the volunteer organizers’ program, pro- 
grams for chapters, “Organization month,” goals and 
quotas, research and experimentation. 
® Plans and Programs for Training Credit Union Leader- 
ship. Covers educational programs already developed, 
training objectives, resources and techniques. 
® Credit Union Legislation: Scope and Area, Goals. Out- 
lines necessities for better legislative work—communica- 
tions, staff, analysis. Special attention to pending amend- 
ments to Federal Credit Union Act. 
® Coordination of CUNA-League Operational Services. 
Suggests boundaries between CUNA and League func- 
tions and techniques. Provides basis for development of 
specialized services by CUNA. Includes organization, 
education, public relations, research, advertising, legisla- 
tion, insurance, etc. 
* Publications to Build the Credit Union Movement. 
Outlines types of publications needed: introductory, ad- 
vanced. membership, also promotional and advertising 
materials. 


SES box 431, MADISON 1, wisconsia 
NAME 


QUANTITY 
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TRAINING MATERIALS 
PRICE LIST 


THE BLUE BOOK of Plans and Programs describing this material was distributed to all 
Leagues last fall. Here are the prices for each plan, which is titled as it appears in the Blue 
Book, followed by the CUNA Supply Cooperative Code for each binder or book. All Leagues 
received a complete sample set of all Plans listed in the blue book this spring. By consulting 
your Blue Book and examining the samples you can compute the cost of supplies for any 
training project, based on the number of participants expected. 


General Orientation Plan A, CSC Code A. Workshop 


outlines: need one per participant. 56 cents each. 


General Orientation Plan B, and the Basic Training 
for Directors, Treasurers and Committeemen Plan C 
listed below, in one binder for League training staffs. 
CSC Code B. $2.51. 


Basic Training for Directors, Treasurers and Com- 
mitteeman Plan A, CSC Codes C-Directors, D-Credit 
Committeemen, E-Supervisory Committeemen, F- 
Treasurers and G-Education Committeemen. Need one 
per participant. C’s-32 cents, D’s-21 cents, E’s-33 cents, 
F’s-41 cents and G’s-18 cents each. 


Basic Training for Directors, Treasurers and Commit- 
teemen Plan B, CSC Code H. Need one per participant, 
33 cents each. 


Basic Training for Directors, Treasurers and Com- 
mitteemen Plan C, CSC Code I. See 2 above. For League 
training staffs. In both cases Workshops described, forms 
illustrated only. $1.89. 


Subject Learning and Problem Solving Plan A, CSC 
Code J. Seven discussion outlines in one binder. Study 
sample for needs. $1.41. 


Subject Learning and Problem Solving Plan B, CSC 
Code K. Six 2-hour workshop outlines in one binder. Need 
one per participant. 83 cents each. 


Subject Learning and Problem Solving Plan C, CSC 
Code L. Three 2-hour discussion outlines in one binder. 
Need one per participant. 35 cents each. 
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Subject Learning and Problem Solving Plan D, CSC 
Code M. Sample forms for four 2-hour workshops. For 
League training staffs. 27 cents per binder. 


Subject Learning and Problem Solving Plan E, CSC 
Code N. Four 4hour workshops described, forms illustrated. 
Consult sample for needs. 38 cents. 


Subject Learning and Problem Solving Plan F. This 
is the Blue Book description of open end discussion tech- 
niques. 


Advanced Training for Lay Leaders and Career Per- 
sonnel Plan A, CSC Code P. Six lectures for a University 
short course in one binder. $1.25. 


Advanced Training for Lay Leaders, Etc., Plan B, 
CSC Code Q. Organization and conduct of a University 
short course described, for League training staffs. 30 cents. 


Advanced Training for Lay Leaders, Ete., Plan C, 
CSC Code R. A 3-day CU Management Seminar plan, for 
League training staffs, 53 cents. 


Advanced Training for Lay Leaders, Etc., Plans D, 
E, and F, CSC Code S for all. Three different CU Man- 
agement Conference outlines in one binder, for League 
training staffs. 20 cents. 


Resources and Techniques. CSC Code O “Human Values 
in the Workshop Technique” by Earl C. Kelley, POP Bul- 


letins 15, 21, and 28 in one binder. 18 cents. 


When Ordering Any of These Materials, except as 
samples, a description of the way in which you intend to 
use them may help the CUNA Education Department staff 
interpret your needs, avoid duplications, delays, and extra 
expense. 
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Is it fair (again)? 
lo the Editor: 

Mr. Ben Shapiro’s letter in the 
November issue of The Bridge re- 
ceived considerable attention in our 
credit union. 

Is it fair? This question has been 
foremost in the minds of our credit 
union people. It is unfair to be forced 
by law to refuse to render a service 
to those people who have given so 
freely of their time to promote our 
credit union. Year after year they 
willingly render a service for which 
there is no compensation, yet they 
cannot enjoy the privilege of borrow- 
ing from their own people. 

Recently a member of our credit 
committee needed to borrow a very 
small amount and made application 
to the League’s credit union. This 
application was submitted properly 
approved by the remaining two mem- 
bers of our credit committee; how- 
ever, the League credit union would 
not consider the application without 
a co-maker. The amount requested 
was considerably smaller than our 
own credit union loans without co- 
makers or security. This credit com- 
mittee member is still serving on the 
committee, although a simple solution 
would have been to resign in order 
to receive a loan without further in- 
conveniences. 

It is unfair to ask people to serve 
on the board and committees which 
require much of their free time and 
yet ask them to forfeit the conveni- 
ence and privilege of borrowing from 
their own credit union. 

This problem requires much atten- 
tion from our credit union people and 
steps made to correct a very unfair 
law. 

(Mrs.) Juanita M. Watkins 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Lending to officers 
lo the Editor: 
| read with considerable interest 
Ben Shapiro’s letter because it repre- 
sents a challenge we all face in meet- 
ing needs of our officers and commit- 
teemen. 


I personally believe the law is fair 
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when it prohibits officials borrowing 
funds in excess of their shareholdings 
which come under their administra- 
tion, thereby removing any possible 
stigma of suspicion on the part of lay- 
members as well as removing any 
upon the credit 
committee that surely would result if 
it were not so. 

In regard to the bank loan made by 
your director, | believe it was allowed 
to remain so because of one or two 
reasons: 1) because officials of your 
credit union did not know and under- 
stand the function of your central 
credit union and failed to seek their 
service; or 2) the member chose to 
let the matter rest with the bank be- 
cause he did not wish to take the time 
to protect his family. I do not believe 
the law had any effect as far as his 
choice is concerned, therefore I do 
not believe there was any discrimina- 
tion by law in this case. 

Just think back to the number of 
times you have had to “bail out” some 
of your regular members who have 
made loans with banks, finance com- 
panies, yes, and even loan sharks and 
generally speaking how easy it was to 
make payoff to them and retrieve the 
member back under the protection of 
your credit union. Actually, a loan 
transaction with a central credit union 
can be made easy, or it can be made 
complicated depending upon how it is 
done, and how much your officials 
know about it. Right here is where a 
good treasurer (or any other official 
for that matter) can step in and ren- 
der a real and valuable service to any 
officer and still do it as a service of 
your own credit union. 

The first requirement, of course, is 
to know how to present the papers. 
This, of course, includes having an 
adequate supply of the necessary 
forms ready for the member to com- 
plete all at one time. A most speedy 
way of getting action is for your own 
credit committee to take time out to 
forward a complete report on the 
member so the other committee is not 
caught “cold” on his background. Get 
the officer to fill out the application 
in complete detail. Make sure all 


pe yssible pressure 


work sheets tell the complete story of 
the transaction and who it is with. 
Complete the note as to the amount, 
the term, and all signatures. 

When this is done, all that is left 
is to mail it in, and if you have done 
a complete job, there should be no 
further need for correspondence until 
the first payment: is due. Now why 
not have the member place his pay- 
ments in his share account each week 
or month with his own credit union 
and arrange for a withdrawal as each 
payment is due and the credit union 
take care of the mailing of the check 
and passbook for him? If an officer 
is any good as a worker, then he or 
she should be good in the thrift 
department as well, and this is a good 
way of keeping them in the habit of 
going to their own credit union for 
service. 

I believe it is not fair that a per- 
son who devotes time and energy to 
a credit union should be denied any- 
thing. I believe they should receive 
all the services possible from their 
own credit union; however, I also 
believe the rule governing officials in 
the above restriction is sound. 

Learn more about central credit 
unions and enter into their activ- 
ities. You'll be handsomely rewarded 
by what you find out. 

Harold F. Gilbert 


San Francisco, California 


Likes Bridge Articles 
To the Editor: 

The directors of our credit union 
wish to compliment the editor and 
staff of The Credit Union Bridge 
on the recent improvement in the 
magazine. 

The brief, easy to read and to the 
point articles are both educational 
and interesting. “Fighting Against 
Garnishment” in the November issue 
and “The Threat of Revolving Credit” 
in the December issue are outstand- 
ing examples. 

We will look forward to seeing 
more articles of this type in the 
future. 

Orville K. Mallgren 
Olympia, Washington 
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WhO] See ete] i tel hs WITH MODERN OFFICE FURNITURE 


This sturdily built posture chair features a self-positioning 
back designed to reduce fatigue. It’s ideal for regular desk 
use, and provides real comfort while typing. The frame 
and base are aluminum, and the cushions are soft, durable 
foam latex. The upholstery, available in four different 
types, is removable for easy cleaning. Fingertip adjustments 
for back and seat. Satin aluminum finish, or your choice 
of gray, green, or brown baked enamel. 


#A-22 Posture Chair (illustrated) $62.10 to $67 


(less 20%, discount to Leogue members or CUNA offiliates) 


OTHER STYLES AND TYPES ALSO AVAILABLE 


The “Merchant's File” is an all-purpose steel cabinet for 
the credit union office. It contains a combination-lock vault 
and two adjustable storage compartments under lock and 
key, two fully suspended letter file drawers, and a double 
drawer for file cards (3,200 capacity) or cancelled checks. 
It's designed as a space saver: 32” high, 3042” wide, 
17” deep. Made of heavy gauge steel with olive green 
or gray baked enamel finish. 


Shipped prepaid. 
#1370 “Merchant's File” (illustrated) $52.25 NET 


#1370 PL—Same os #1370, but with added plunger-type lock that 
automatically locks all drawers. $59.75 NET 


OTHER SIZES AND STYLES ALSO AVAILABLE 


Check with us ebout any filing cabinets and bases office desks 
equipment or furniture you 
need. Refer to illustrated 


supplements to the CUNA 


counter cabinets interlocking desk units 


é card and check files typing stands, phone tables 
Supply Cooperative catalog, 
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or write for details and shelves and bookcases desk trays 
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prices. 
storage cabinets fireproof safes, wall safes 
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blueprint files clothing lockers 
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UNIVERSITY MICROPILES 
315 & PIRST st 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


EXCHANGE 






“Cuna Mutual gave 


our credit union a real 


shot-in-the-arm!”’ 


... says William H. Scogin, 
Treasurer of the Listerhill Employees 
Credit Union of Listerhill, Alabama. 


“Our credit union was going only at half speed, no matter 


what we tried, until Cuna Mutual joined our team in 


August, 1955. The opportunities for increased services e008 0 O86 9 9° TA eee 
“ a 
offered our members caused a big jump in Loans . . . in A Few Facts About Our Growth In 1956 
From Dec. 31, 1955 to Dec. 31, 1956 
shares and in membership. Withdrawals have de- LOANS INCREASED $473,709.81 


From Dec. 31, 1955 to Dec. 31, 1956 
SHARES INCREASED $464,463.49 
From Dec. 31, 1955 to Dec. 31, 1956 
MEMBERSHIP INCREASED OVER 50% 
How can you figure it any other way than that CUNA 
Mutual services are the biggest factor in our growth’’) 


creased 75%, garnishments have been reduced tremen- 


dously . . . and our members have a feeling of security 


they never had before. Yes sir, we sure are glad that 


Cuna Mutual is on our team.’ 





KNOWING THAT “THE DEBTS SHALL DIE 
WITH THE DEBTOR” HAS INCREASED CRE- 


CYRIL 8B. MANN, PRESIDENT OF THE LIS- ERCIE B. WEAVER OWED $1,213.00 TO 





dit union morale tremendously, and has pro- 


moted large gains in Loans. Shown above is 
John C. Frye, a long time member of the 
Listerhill credit union, being interviewed for 
a loan. He has no worries about any debts 
falling on his family’s shoulders! 


YOUR FUTURE IS SECURE WITH 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


TERHILL EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION, PRAC- 
tices what he preaches. His program of reg- 
ular savings for himse'f, and for each member 
of his family, has set an example to his mem- 
bership that many are following . . . building 
their savings, and increasing their Life Insur- 
ance through Life Savings at the same time, 
and at no direct cost to members. 


SERVING CREDIT UNIONS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 1 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO * 


HIS CREDIT UNION AT THE TIME HE BE- 
came totally blind. CUNA Mutual paid off the 
loan, and now, with his compensation, he can 
support his four dependents. Weaver says, 
“I'll be eternally thankful that my credit union 
had CUNA Mutual Loan Protection Insurance 
when misfortune struck me.” 
got eeee, 











